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Chronicle 


England.—In addition to its troubles at Genoa the 
Government has to face the crisis arising out of the engi- 
neers’ lockout, now of several weeks standing and al- 
5 ready the cause of grave unrest. The 

The Engineer’s e : ‘ 

hopes raised last week as to its speedy 

Locheut termination were not realized. Ac- 
cording to the Manchester Guardian Weekly, the only 
hopeful thing that can be reported of the engineering and 
shipbuilding lockout, is that its scope has been confined 
to rather narrow spheres. The members of the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union have been idle for more than a 
month. The members of the forty-seven other engineer- 
ing unions, who were in danger of being thrown into idle- 
ness, still continue at work while negotiations are going 
on with their employers. Any agreement which is reached, 
says the Guardian, will be followed by a ballot vote. Thus 
there can be no spread of the lockout for a few weeks, 
even assuming, which the Manchester paper regards as 
unlikely, that the rank and file of the unions would cast 
their votes for a stoppage. The lockout in the shipbuild- 
ing yards, which came about through the men’s resistance 
to the employers’ drastic wage cuts, still continues, though 
attempts were made at conciliation. The two lockouts, 
according to the Lancashire journal, show clearly the “ex- 


treme weakness of labor’s industrial power in face of 
intense industrial depression. Both may drag on for 
weeks longer, and yet in the end the men may lose as 
much, or even more, than they would have lost had there 
been no lockout.” But the Guardian adds that an impor- 
tant labor development may be noted, the progress of the 
scheme for linking the three railway unions with the 
National Transport Workers’ Federation, which will 
bring the railway workers into closer touch with the other 
transport unions than was possible under the old Triple 
Alliance. 


France.—Since the war, according to P. Doncoeur of 
the Paris Etudes, social action or the movement as under- 
stood and practised by Catholics, has again been taken up 
and, in its main outlines, followed the 
program set forth fifty years ago. 
_. This very year, the work of the Cath- 
dlic Workingmen’s Clubs (Cercles), founded by the Count 
Albert de Mun, celebrated its golden jubilee, March 19, 
1922. The foundation of these clubs may be considered 
as the beginning of the social movement among French 
Catholics. It is true that not all the ideas, views or 
methods of the first organizers have remained unchanged 
or unmodified. It is well known, for instance, that the 
organizers of the movement appealed in a special manner 
to the “ classes dirigeantes,” the leaders of society, the up- 
per classes, and were anxious to keep up a certain grada- 
tion in the “ social hierarchy.” But the conditions of our 
modern life, and more especially those that prevail in the 
industrial life of today, lead Catholics to believe that this 
is no longer feasible. But if the modern factory resembles 
more a city than a family and must regulate its laws in 
harmony with such a fact, many of the principles put for- 
ward by the earlier “ Catholiques Sociaux”’ are still ac- 
cepted and adhered to by their successors. 

These latter are now by far the most numerous among 
those of our Catholic countrymen who have seriously 
undertaken the study of social questions. They believe 
in the need of some scheme or program which will bring 
back, while adapting them to modern conditions, those 
organizations, survivals of the older gilds, which were 
swept away in the turmoil of the French Revolution. 
They earnestly wish to react against the tendencies of that 
liberal economic school, which inevitably result in the 
oppression of the weak. If such organizations require 
safeguards and guarantees, they will not hesitate to appeal 
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to the law and require it to exercise its full force and 


power. 

Several social centers or groups have been formed 
among Catholics, some for the theoretical study of the 
social question, others more directly concerned with actual 
practise and work. Among the first, attention must be 
called to the organizers of the Semaines Sociales, the So- 
cial Weeks. M. Eugéne Duthoit, who possesses an en- 
viable war record, and who is now professor of law in the 
Catholic University of Lille, is the President of these 
associations. The work of the “ Semaines Sociales” has 
for its organ La Chronique Sociale de France, a monthly 
review published at Lyons. Once a year the Semaine 
Sociale holds its meetings during eight days in some great 
center. Its lectures in the daytime are attended by 600 
or 800 hearers. In the evening as many as 2,000 or 3,000 
are present. As a more permanent center of study and 
information, there is also the Action Populaire, formerly 
of Reims, now with its headquarters at 188 Rue de Breinut, 
Noisy-le-Sec, near Paris. 

Besides occasional contributors and collaborators, the 
Action Populaire has a permanent staff of about twenty 
members, composed of both priests and laymen. In ad- 
dition to books and pamphlets on the social questions of 
the day, the association published a review, Les Dossters 
de l’ Action Populaire, so made up and printed that it al- 
lows its readers to gather into separate booklets such 
parts of the review as refer to specific questions. A 
smaller review, Peuple de France, more popular in form 
and presentation, adapts these questions to a still larger 
audience. L’Action Populaire also fulfils the duties of a 
Catholic press bureau. It receives questions from almost 
everywhere, on almost every subject, and answers them. 
It is thus a center of genuine Catholic propaganda in the 
finest sense of the word. It sends lecturers into almost 
every diocese of France and even abroad, and organizes 
lectures and conferences for the masses and special meet- 
ings for the clergy. L’Action Populaire is a genuine 
Catholic “beehive.” Its activities are as many as they 
are varied. Already it has assumed the position of a 
genuinely national institution and has accomplished great 
good. 


Genoa Conference—On Sunday, April 16, the Ger- 
mans and Russians concluded a separate economic and 
political treaty, which was communicated to the dele- 
gates at Genoa on April 17. This 
action seemed likely at first to wreck 
the Conference, for it had the effect of 
dividing Europe into two great camps, Russia and Ger- 
many on the one side, with 200,000,000 men, and the rest 
of Europe on the other. The text of the treaty follows: 


Article 1 (a) The German and Russian Governments have 
agreed to settle wartime questions on the following basis: The 
German Government and the Soviet Republic reciprocally re- 
nounce reimbursement of war expenses as well as reimbursement 
of war damages, and also damages suffered by their subjects in 


German-Russian 
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the war-territories because of military measures, including requisi- 
tions carried out in the enemy’s country. Likewise the two con- 
tracting parties renounce reimbursement of civil damages caused 
by the so-called exceptional laws or by coercive measures by State 
authorities. 

(b) All legal relations concerning questions of public or private 
law resulting from the state of war, including the question of 
merchant ships acquired by either side during the war, shall be 
settled on a basis of reciprocity. 

(c) Germany and Russia mutually renounce the payment of 
expenses caused by prisoners of war, in the same way 
as the Reich renounces payment of expenses caused by 
the internment of soldiers of the Russian army. The 
Russian Government renounces payment of the sum Germany has 
derived from the sale of Russian army material transported into 


. Germany. 


Article 2. Germany renounces all claims resulting from the 
enforcement of the laws and measures of the Soviet Republic 
as they have affected German nationals in their private rights or 
the rights of the German Reich itself, as well as claims resulting 
from measures taken by the Soviet Republic or its authorities in 
any other way against the subjects of the German Reich or their 
private rights, provided the Soviet Government shall not satisfy 
similar claims made by any third State. 

Article 3. Consular and diplomatic relations between the Reich 
and the Federal Republic of Soviets shall be resumed immedi- 
ately ; the admission of consuls to both countries shall be arranged 
by special agreement. 

Article 4. Both Governments agree further that the rights of 
the nationals of either of the two parties on the other’s territory, 
as well as the regulation of commercial relations, shall be based 
on the most favored nation principle. This principle does not 
include the rights and facilities granted by the Soviet Government 
to another Soviet State or to any State that formerly formed part 
of the Russian Empire. 

Article 5. The two Governments undertake to give each other 
mutual assistance for the alleviation of their economic difficulties 
in the most benevolent spirit. In the event of a general settle- 
ment of this quesfion on an international basis they undertake to 
have a preliminary exchange of views. The German Government 
declares itself ready to facilitate as far as possible the conclusion 
and execution of economic contracts between private enterprises in 
the two countries. 

Article 6. Clause 1, Paragraph B and Clause 4 of this agree- 
ment shall come into force after ratification of this document; 
the other clauses will come into force immediately. 


The events which led up to the signing of the treaty, 
began three months ago when Germany and Russia entered 
into negotiations on the matter. An agreement was 
eventually drafted and the Russians 
: _ brought strong pressure to bear on 

Cormany’s Aation Germany to sign it before the opening 
of the Conference. Germany, however, delayed in the 
hope, as it would appear, of deriving greater advantages 
from negotiations with the Allies and the neutral nations 
at Genoa. The attitude of the Allies, however, and espe- 
cially the hostility of France, which they discovered at 
Genoa, made the German delegates distrustful of gaining 
any marked benefit from the Conference, nor were they 
reassured to any marked degree by their final admission 
to a position of full equality with the other nations. Ac- 
cordingly they continued negotiations with the Russians. 

Their distrust was further accentuated by the meetings, 
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which took place at Lloyd George’s villa, between Russia 
and the Allies. To these meetings, which were informal 
in character, the Germans were not invited. Their ex- 
clusion made them suspicious, and they endeavored, so they 
declare, to get in touch with Lloyd George, but without 
success. On being informed that France had consented 
to discuss matters directly with Russia, and that such dis- 
cussions were actually in progress, they feared, it is said, 
that Russia might be alienated from its friendly attitude 
towards Germany, and accordingly hastened to affix their 


signatures to the agreement. It is known as the Rapallo | 


treaty. The announcement caused a violent reaction 
against the Germans, because the Allies maintained that 
they had been open and frank with Germany, whereas 
Germany had acted wholly in the dark. Less resentment 
was felt towards Russia, because Russia came to the con- 
ference, almost as an enemy, and certainly not as a friendly 
Nation. 


The following day, April 18, the Allies and the Little 
Entente met to consider what action should be taken with 
regard to Germany. There was talk of France’s with- 
drawal from the Conference and of a 
French invasion of the Ruhr Valley. 
Milder counsels, however, prevailed, 
mainly through the efforts of England and Italy, and the 
following note was sent to the Berlin delegates: 


The undersigned Powers learned with astonishment that in 
the first stage of the Genoa Conference Germany without reference 
to the other Powers assembled has secretly concluded a treaty with 
the Soviet Government. 

The questions covered by the treaty are the subject of negotia- 
tions between the representatives of Russia and those of all the 
other Powers invited to the Conference, including Germany, and 
the German Chancellor himself declared at the opening session 
that the German delegation would cooperate with the other Powers 
for a solution of these questions in a spirit of genuine loyalty and 
fellowship. 

The undersigned Powers therefore express to the German 
delegation in the frankest terms their opinion that the conclusion 
of such an agreement while the Conference was in session is a 
violation of the conditions to which Germany pledged itself on 
entering the Conference. 

By inviting Germany to Genoa and offering her representation 
on every commission on equal terms with themselves the inviting 
Powers proved their readiness to waive memories of the war and 
granted Germany an opportunity for honest cooperation with 
former enemies in the European tasks of the Conference. To that 
offer of good-will and fellowship Germany replied with an act 
which destroys the spirit of mutual confidence indispensable to 
international cooperation, the establishment of which is the chief 
aim of the Conference. 

At all conferences unofficial conversations between parties are 
permissible, often desirable. They are helpful as long as they are 
designed to facilitate the common task and as long as the results 
are brought to the conference table for common discussion and 
decision. But that is not what the German delegates have done. 

This treaty is not subject to any examination or sanction by the 
Conference. We understand that it is final and that it is not 
proposed to be submitted to the judgment of the Conference. It 
is, in fact, a violation of the principles on which the Conference 
is based. 


Allied Note to 


Germany 
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In these circumstances the undersigned do not consider it fair or 
equitable that Germany, having effected her own arrangement with 
Russia, should enter into a discussion of the conditions of an 
arrangement between their countries and Russia; they therefore 
assume that the German delegates have by their action renounced 
further participation in the discussion of the conditions of agree- 
ment between Russia and the various countries represented at the 
Conference. 

This note was signed by the delegates of England, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium. Czechoslovakia, Poland, 


Jugoslavia and Rumania. 


The German answer to the Allied note, which was 
signed by Dr. Wirth, the German Chancellor, was deliv- 
ered, on April 21, to Premier Facta of Italy in his capacity 

of Chairman of the Conference. Dr. 

Wirth acquiesces in the assumption, ex- 

Reply pressed in the Allied note, that Ger- 

many has “ renounced further participation in the discus- 

sion of the conditions of agreement between Russia and 

the various countries represented at the Conference.” He 
says: 

With regard to further treatment of the Russian question in the 
Conference, the German delegation also think it right that they 
should take part in the deliberations of the first commission on 
questions corresponding to those already settled between Germany 
and Russia only in case their collaboration be especially asked 
for. 

On the other hand, the German delegation remain interested 
in all questions referred to the first commission which do not 
relate to the points settled in the Russian-German treaty. The 
German delegation welcome with satisfaction the development 
which the discussion of the commission has taken. They are at 
one with the spirit of solidarity and good faith that has animated 
this work. Far from thinking of turning away from the common 
work in Europe, they are prepared to participate in the tasks 
allotted by the Conference at Genoa with a view to reconciling 
the nations and adjusting the welfare of the East and the West. 

With regard to the opinion expressed in the Allied note, 
that Germany’s action was a violation of the conditions to 
which Germany pledged herself on entering the Confer- 
ence. Dr. Wirth points out that Germany has recognized 
the Soviet Republic for several years, and several weeks 
ago reached an agreement with Russia with a view to rees- 
tablishing diplomatic relations. The London Conference 
had not taken German interests into consideration. Had 
Germany accepted it, Russia would have had heavy repara- 
tion-claims against Germany. Accordingly efforts were 
made to discuss this matter with the delegates to the Con- 
ference, but failed. ‘“ On the contrary, the German dele- 
gation had become aware that the inviting Powers had 
entered into separate negotiations with Russia.” It was 
these negotiations which forced Germany’s hand: 

Information which came to hand about these negotiations led 
to the conclusion that an agreement would be arrived at shortly, 
but that it was not contemplated to take the just claims of Ger- 
many into regard. Upon this the German delegation were left 
with no doubt that they were forced to pursue their own inter- 
ests alone, as otherwise they would have come into a position of 
being confronted in the commission by a draft which was unaccept- 
able to them but which was already agreed upon by a majority 
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of the delegates on the commission. For this reason the treaty 
with Russia was signed Sunday evening in exactly the same terms 
as it was drafted weeks ago, and was immediately published. 

Dr. Wirth declares that Gerraany did not try to keep 
the negotiations secret, he hopes that the German-Russian 
treaty will be incorporated in the general agreement with 
Russia, and he is insistent on the German good-will and 
desire of cooperating fully with the work of the confer- 
ence. 

In spite of the conciliatory reply of Germany, the out- 
come of the incident was in doubt. France sent a note 
to Premier Facta, protesting against the German reply, 
contesting the legality of the German-Russian treaty, and 
asking that a meeting of the nine Powers signatory to the 
note of April 17 be called to settle the question. The 
Powers discussed the French position and on April 23 sent 
another note to the German delegation denying the allega- 
tions of the German note and reserving “the right to 
declare null and void any clauses of the German-Russian 
Treaty which may be recognized as contrary to existing 
treaties.” 


Another development of the week was the answer sent 
by Russia to the Allied note of April 15. The text of the 
Allied proposals, which were suggested as a basis for 

; negotiations, is as follows: 
Russie >> Article 1. The creditor Allied Govern- 
= oad ments represented at Genoa cannot admit 
any liability regarding the claims advanced by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

Article II. In view of the serious economic conditions of Rus- 
sia, however, such creditor Governments are prepared to write 
down the war debts owing by Russia to them by a percentage to 
be determined later; and the countries represented at Genoa would 
be prepared to consider not only the postponement of payments of 
interest upon financial claims, but also the remission of some part 
of the arrears of interest or postponed interest. 

Article III. It must be definitely agreed, however, that there 
can be no allowance made to the Soviet Government against: 
first, either debts and financial obligations due to foreign nationals; 
or, second, the right of such nationals regarding the return of their 
property and compensation for damage or loss in respect thereof. 


M. Tchitcherin, in his reply, declares that the Russian 
delegation is of the opinion that the present economic sit- 
uation in Russia and the events which led up to it justify 
the complete remission of Russian debt by recognition of 
her counter-claims. Nevertheless, Russia is willing to 
recede from this position under two conditions, namely, 
that financial assistance be forthcoming, and that the 
Soviet Republic be given recognition. The concessions 
Russia is willing to make are set forth as follows: 


However, the Russian delegation is ready to go a step further 
in the quest for a solution and adjustment of differences and to 
accept Articles I and II and Item 1 of the above-mentioned annex, 
provided that war debts and arrears in interest, as well as post- 
poned interest on all debts, are written down and financial assist- 
ance is given Russia to help her to recover from her present 
economic state in the shortest possible time. 

Regarding Article III, Part 2, on the subject of the above 
conditions, the Russian Government would be ready to restore te 









their former owners the use of property, nationalized or reserved, 
under the reservation that, in the event of that being impossible, 
satisfaction shall be given to the legitimate claims of the former 
owners, either by mutual agreement arrived at indirectly between 
both parties, or in virtue of arrangements to be worked out during 
the present conference. 

Although the delegations were of the opinion that the 
Russian note affords a basis for the resumption of discus- 
sions with Russia, they took cognizance of France’s pro- 
test against the demand that recognition of the Republic 
should precede acknowledgment of debts. However, at a 
meeting of the Powers, France accepted the note as a 
basis of discussion. Discussions began at once on Russian 
affairs. It seems certain that no State loan will be ex- 
tended to the Soviets, but both England and France are 
disposed to guarantee their nationals in making private 
loans. Reconstruction work, a moratorium, and compen- 
sation for property are also under consideration. 


Rome.—The end of May will witness the gathering in 
Rome of Catholics summoned from every part of the 
world to take part in the solemnities of the Twenty-sixth 
International Eucharistic Congress. 


The Coming : ‘ 
Eucharistic The Civilta Cattolica and the Osserva- 
Congress tore Romano, and other Roman and 


Italian journals, although in a very guarded man- 
ner, announced that on the occasion of these sol- 
emn festivities, the Holy Father might leave the 
precincts of the Vatican and St. Peter’s. But 
while the main program of the Congress remains as pub- 
lished in the Bolletino Ufficiale, (Piazza della Pigna, 
13, Roma) no place has as yet been assigned as the scene 
of the final function of the procession. His Holiness 
Benedict XV had determined that it should take place in 
the Vatican gardens. Pope Pius XI confirmed the pro- 
gram arranged, but St. Peter’s was given as the place of 
the procession, which would form in the Sistine Chapel 
and enter the basilica by the great door from the portico. 
Toward the end of March the Corriere d’Italia announced 
that no change would be introduced into the program ar- 
ranged by Benedict XV. But it does not look as if the 
Holy Father has as yet made any definite arrangement. 
The Messagero of March 24, hinted it as probable that the 
procession would traverse the city from St. John Lateran 
to the Vatican, that his Holiness would be in the portico 
of St. Peter’s, would there receive the Blessed Sacrament 
and give the Benediction from the window above overlook- 
ing the Piazza. “It may be,” comments the Roman cor- 
respondent of the London Tablet, “that the wonderful 
procession (during the tercentenary celebrations) with the 
body of St. Philip Neri, has turned minds to the possi- 
bility of greater things, and there is no doubt that the 
people of Rome would welcome such a great thing as that 
with enthusiasm, and greet it, all except a few of them, 
with jubilation and, the great majority of them, with true 
devotion.” It will be for the Pope to decide. His decision 
will be dictated by prudence and faith. 


April 29, 1922 
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The Depopulation of France 


A. J. CASTRAIN 


Special Correspondent for AMERICA 


IRTH-CONTROL has dangerously sapped the 
B inner life of France. It is not from the mouth of 

alarmists either that a cry of warning has resounded 
through every hamlet and city of France, calling attention 
to the seriousness of the extremely low birth-rate. 

Whilst a hundred years ago the birth-rate in France was 

32 per 1,000 inhabitants, in the period immediately before 
the war the rate had dropped to 19 per 1,000, a rate so 
low when compared with that obtaining in other countries, 
particularly Germany, that though the population of 
France and Germany in 1841 was approximately the 
same, about thirty-five million, seventy years afterward 
that of Germany surpassed the population of France by 
almost thirty million. Since then France barely lived, its 
life-pulse beating thinly, thread-like as that of a dying 
man clutched by the hand of death, for the excess births 
over deaths in France was only 1.2 per 1,000 inhabitants. 
The European average was 12, and that of Germany 14 
per 1,000 inhabitants. This slight margin of life over 
death marked indeed a victory for life, but a victory 
gained only because of a fairly healthy birth-rate in prov- 
inces like those of Brittany and Normandy. The greatest 
part of France lived in the valley of death. Thus eleven 
departments of Western France totaled for the period of 
1850-1921 a loss in population as high as 14 per cent. The 
Gironde, for example, which is easily as prosperous as 
Brittany, in the period of 909-1913, registered only 6.8 
births as against 19.8 deaths per 1,000 inhabitants; 
evidently a most disastrous situation. 

During the Great War this small margin of life, ex- 
pressed so tellingly in 1.2 per 1,000 inhabitants, was com- 
pletely wiped out. Like as in all the belligerent countries 
the birth-rate dropped and the death-rate rose with most 
harrowing consequences for France. By an excess of 
deaths over births France lost for the period of 1915-1919 
annually about 250,000 of its population, a loss so frightful 
that had an earthquake swallowed each year a French city 
of this size, the calamity could not have been more terrible. 
Though England buried about 800,000 of its men in the 
battlefields of France and though Germany suffered a loss 
in man-power equal to that of France, prescinding entirely 
from the victims that succumbed to the ravages of the 
blockade with its attending starvation and disease, the 
population of England showed an increase within this 
same period, of 1,300,640 people, whilst Germany main- 
tained, quite remarkably, France’s pre-war rate of increase 
of 1.1 per 1,000 inhabitants. France alone registered both 
a relative and an absolute loss. 

There are eighty-seven departments in France; 10 


of these were devastated by the war. It would be unfair 
to include them in the following picture, and without them 
the picture is horrible enough. While I was pursuing 
these investigations a demographic chart of France was 
brought to my attention showing for 1919 which depart- 
ments had an excess of births over deaths; only one of 77 
departments showed such an excess—only one. It was the 
only white spot on the map of France, all else was black, 
France in mourning, France overshadowed by the specter 
of death. It drove home with force the remark of Pro- 
fessor Charles Richet, the medical savant of France: 
“ The birth problem is not among the most important im- 
portant problems of France: it alone is the most im- 
portant.” 

When the birth-rate figures for 1920 were published joy 
lit up the heart of the French patriot interested in the 
security of his country. For the first time in fifty years 
the excess of births over deaths reached the number of 
159,790, corresponding to a rate of 4 per 1,000 inhabitants. 
Only twice had this number been surpassed, in 1872 and 
1874, and when thinking men saw this they gave pause to 
their enthusiasm, for there was more than coincidence in 
the dates. A phenomenal increase of births after the 
Franco-Prussian War and an equally phenomenal increase 
after the World War suggested an unusual cause. Mar- 
riages were the cause. Marriages more than doubled in 
1920, the increase being from 15.1 per 1,000 inhabitants in 
1913 to 31.8 per 1,000 in 1920. Could the disappointment 
be greater? In spite of this extraordinary increase of 
marriages, more than 100 per cent, the birth-rate had in- 
creased only 13 per cent. Comparison with the vital 
statistics of other countries for 1920 heightened the disap- 
pointment. France had more marriages than any other 
European country and in spite of this fewer births; the 
death-rate was higher than in any other country ; the excess 
of births over deaths was three times less than those of 
Germany and England, being 4.1 per 1,000 for France, and 
12.7 and 13.0 per 1,000 for England and Germany re- 
spectively. In other words there had been no real im- 
provement in 1920 when the absolute numbers were put on 
the basis of relative rates; the absolute figures had caused 
the deception. 

This retrograde movement of France’s population is 
leading to the abyss of ruin. For productive purposes 
France had in 1911 a male population, between the ages 
of 16 and 65, of 12,300,000 workers; in 1935 it will have, 
calculating at the present rate of retrogression, 2,000,000 
workers less. Economically this is ruinous, and most 


forcibly gives the lie to the declaration of Neo-Malthusians 
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that a small population makes for prosperity in a country. 
France is an agricultural country; for every 10 agricul- 
tural workers there are 9 industrial workers as contrasted 
with England’s 78 industrial workers to every 10 agricul- 
tural workers. Because of a diminishing rural population, 
aggravated during the war by a movement of farm work- 
ers to the cities, France dropped to the eighth rank among 
European countries with respect to the returns of agricul- 
tural products per acre of land. Good land in the Gas- 
cogne is losing in value due to a lack of farm hands in 
tilling the soil and reaping the harvests. Tax burdens are 
becoming insupportable since the increase of population 
is not commensurate with the increase of taxing necessities, 
thus rendering the per-capita tax higher in France than 


HE curious attack on evolution by Mr. Bryan, and 
its spirited defense by Professor Osborn and 
others, have left two rather important questions 

unanswered. It might be more correct to say that they 
have been left unasked. But in any event they are of 
sufficient consequence to have at least a hearing, and my 
motive in calling attention to them is merely to remedy 
what seems to me a palpable deficiency, and not in any 
sense to attempt to throw light upon a subject which is 
so eminently an affair for experts. 

To anyone who follows even casually the voluminous ar- 
guments of Mr. Bryan the conclusion is obvious, that 
despite his attacks on the evolution hypothesis from the 
standpoint of science, his real and primary objection is 
from the standpoint of Scripture. He has never hesitated 
to impress upon his readers his faith in Christianity, nor 
does he seem to entertain a doubt that the case for Chris- 
tianity depends absolutely upon the Bible, literally inter- 
preted. When, therefore, the inferences of certain scien- 
tific gentlemen conflict with the Mosaic account of creation 
as recorded in the book of Genesis, Mr. Bryan feels, 
logically enough, that the very foundations of his faith are 
under fire. And though, as I said before, in returning 
this fire from the breastworks of religion he does not 
scruple to use such weapons as he may borrow from 
science itself, yet is it easy to see that his main depend- 
ence is upon what he considers the indubitable word of 
God. That is, after all, his final and supreme court of 
appeal; and it is clear to him its authority outweighs all 
the arguments which Professor Osborn and others have 
urged against him. 

Now as far as it goes, Mr. Bryan’s logic is faultless. 
He sees, on the one hand, a clear and direct statement, 
penned, as he believes, under the personal inspiration of 
God. And he sees on the other, a whole literature of 
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anywhere else in the world. Neo-Malthusians have done a 
bad service to France. They have weakened the economic 
defense of the country no less than the military defense. 
At the present rate of the birth movement in France and 
Germany the military class of 1935 of the latter country 
will number 1,000,000 soldiers as against 150,000 soldiers 
for the former. This explains why propaganda for an in- 
creased birth-rate in France is invariably approached also 
from the military angle. Nothing is said or written on this 
subject which does not point to the dangers for the military 
defense lurking in the present policy of birth-restriction. 

Such are in a short sketch the outstanding facts of the 
depopulation of France. Its causes will be discussed in a 
subsequent article. 


TIBBITS 





inferences based upon what he no less clearly sees to be a 
scanty and inadequate body of facts. He has learned, 
moreover, that scientists themselves are by no means in 
complete accord ; that some are but evolutionists in a par- 
tial sense, while others are hardly evolutionists in any 
sense. He is thus drawn to the very evident conviction 
that many of the inferences of science are nothing other 
than impressions, and that those who profess and 
propagate them are, in last analysis, and in the strictest 
sense of the word, not scientists at all, but merely im- 
pressionists. It is always so when men draw widely differ- 
ing conclusions from the same facts, or when they draw 
inferences to which the facts are logically inadequate. To 
assert this is to assert nothing derogatory to anyone. In 
all fields wherein no authority rules, impressionism is 
legitimate enough in its place; nor is the field of science 
any exception. This, however, must be borne in mind. 
Science is concerned merely with the trying out of facts, 
with the cataloguing and classification of them. And when 
this process ends, and the process of speculative inference 
begins, we are dealing with impressionism and not with 
science. It is well to understand this clearly, in order that 
neither may be mislabeled; for it is as unfair to degrade 
science to the plane of impressionism, as it is to raise im- 
pressionism to the plane of science. 

But the trouble with Mr. Bryan’s logic is, that it does 
not go far enough; for although he clearly sees that the 
two are persistently confused, and that impressionism is 
masquerading in our midst under the guise of science and 
couched in its terms, he is careful not to turn that same 
logic back upon himself, and to test whether or not his 
own system rests upon a similar error; and whether he is 
not guilty of this same impressionism which he so loudly 
and so volubly condemns in others. 

To make my meaning perfectly clear, let us consider 
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Mr. Bryan’s intellectual attitude toward the Bible. No one 
who reads his written and spoken words can doubt that, as 
I said before, it is to him the foundation of all religion. 
But neither is there any doubt in the minds of reasoning 
men, that the Bible, as a religious foundation, does not, 
and from its essential nature cannot, rest upon itself. It is 
in no sense a self-evident proposition. It does not assert 
its own inspiration, or testify to it in any way. It is in- 
cumbent upon Mr. Bryan, therefore, to prove the very 
basis of his faith by an authority external to itself. To 
state this is merely to express an imperative demand of 
reason. It is a prerequisite condition, which he can neither 
avoid nor evade. 

Now just what authority is Mr. Bryan able to invoke? 
That is the first of my two questions, and it is a puzzling 
one from the fact that he has not seen fit to take the public 
into his confidence. He cannot surely appeal to philosophy, 
for the Scriptures, viewed as the foundation of revealed 
religion, occupy a field to which philosophy is a stranger. 
He cannot appeal to a consensus of Biblical critics any 
more than Professor Osborn can appeal to a consensus of 
physical scientists, nor would it be in any way conclusive 
if he could. And as for the Church, as Mr. Bryan and his 
fellow-Protestants understand it, his very conception of it 
as a fallible institution precludes all possibility of using it 
as a buttress for his claims. What then is left to him? 
His confidence in his own judgment? His Christian ex- 
perience? The tradition which he has inherited from 
many generations? All these are, little as the unreflecting 
mind may suspect it, mere manifestations of feelings; and 
though I am far from denying their significance and their 
force, yet it is just a little difficult to see how Mr. Bryan 
can use them in the sense he does, and at the same time 
deny the significance and the force of what are no less 
manifestations of feelings in the case of Professor Osborn. 
To convict the professor of impressionism may be a vic- 
tory. But if nothing can be offered in its place but a sub- 
stitution of impressions, the value of it is, to say the least, 
distinctly limited. Yet even supposing that from some 
hitherto unsuspected source Mr. Bryan were able to prove 
both the inspiration and the authority of the Sacred Text, 
there remains one other question, no less pertinent than the 
first, which would still demand an answer, before the val- 
idity of his position could be established. How, having 
proved it, can he vouch for the correctness of his interpre- 
tation? What possible guarantee has he that his reading 
of it is the true one; that it is coincident with the mind of 
Christ? He knows well that many passages which seem 
obvious enough to anyone have been construed into all 
manner of meanings. He knows too that other passages 
are so obscure as to lend themselves to various interpre- 
tations, with varying degrees of plausibility. How then, 


can he be sure of his steps? And what standard of meas- 
urement can he offer us by which he can at once condemn 
the impressions of the highest critics, and at the same time 
place his own upon a rational foundation? If he has none, 
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he stands upon the same intellectual ground as they; nor 
can he justly despise them for preferring their own im- 
pressions to his. 

This controversy has been in more than one sense, un- 
fortunate. It has bred in many minds the suspicion, if not 
the firm belief, that Christianity is an obstructing and re- 
actionary force, sustaining itself by irrational arguments, 
and resting upon assumed principles. And more unfort- 
unate yet, it has represented Protestantism as coextensive 
with revealed religion. If this were true, I would unhesitat- 
ingly award the victory to Professor Osborn and his fel- 
low-scientists, for the only logical demonstration which 
Mr. Bryan has succeeded in making is to supply a new 
illustration of the incapacity of Protestantism to demon- 
strate anything. It is as helpless in its fight against destruc- 
tive science, as it is in its fight against destructive criticism 
and destructive morals ; nor could anything different be ex- 
pected from a religion whose very principles confine it not 
only within the narrow limits of subjectivism, but within 
the still narrower limits of such faculties as are relative to 
feelings rather than to facts. 

Between science, restricted to its proper field of ex- 
perience, and theology, depending upon a rational and 
living authority, there can be no possible conflict. Such 
conflicts as distinguished the latter half of the last century, 
were wholly between the impressionists of either side. 
And it is entirely owing to the fact that impressionism is 
still in possession that similar controversies are possible 
today. 


Royal Belgian Academy of French 
Languages and Literature 
M. B. Downinc 


HEN the first cries of this youngest chiid in the 

large family of literary institutes which flourish 
in Europe and some parts of Latin America reached these 
shores, there was general rejoicing. Not that any con- 
siderable portion of the many friends and benefactors of 
Belgium who reside in the United States are consumedly 
engrossed in things intellectual, but because the news 
plainly showed that the sturdy little kingdom recovered 
rapidly from the thousand wounds of the war. It was 
conceded that the soldier King in creating this academy 
sought to link the glorious life of the Netherlands of the 
olden day with the achievements of Belgium of the present 
and no one denied that this was a laudable ambition. 
Without any relation whatever to letters, it is a profoundly 
important political step and unites the restored country 
ethnologically to the Latin element of its language and 
literature and places all the Teutonic but historic dialects 
of a considerable number of Albert’s subjects, in the pale 
of alien idiom. But since Walloon is a French deriva- 
tion and is included in the rewards offered in the Acad- 
emy, the restoration of this venerable tongue to its original 
purity and fluency, is an announcement of far-reaching 
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importance for those who love Belgium for her past as 
much as for her plucky struggle for liberty from the 
Napoleonic wars until the German invasion. 

Although it is more than fifteen months ago since the 
Belgian Sovereign announced his intention to round out 
the learned academies existing in Brussels, philosophical 
and scientific, by one of letters, the first formal meeting of 
the new body was held on January 21 of this current 
year. M. Maurice Wilmotte was last May chosen direc- 
tor, and the work is to continue under royal patronage 
and protection until by its own influence and emoluments 
it becomes self-sustaining. M. Wilmotte is acclaimed 
as one of the lights of Belgian letters, and one of the 
few who did not disport himself on the banks of the 
Seine, just as soon as he reached any degree of celebrity. 
He is a philologist, an eminent novelist and a critical 
writer of profound erudition, his chief contribution, being 
his voluminious answer to the theories of M. Joseph 
Bedier, “Les Frangais ont la téte Epique.”’ He received 
in his appointment a task which few could envy, for be- 
sides projecting an exceedingly skilful political movement 
in his new Academy of Letters Albert put forward a 
tempting lure to the brilliant and distinguished Belgians, 
novelists, poets, dramatists, critics who had become dis- 
franchised and reveled in the reputation of being true 
Parisians. 

M. Wilmotte frankly acclaimed that though the Belgian 
Institute is founded essentially on Cardinal Richelieu’s 
famous creation of the Immortals in Paris, yet he points 
with pride to two memorable innovations. Literary merit 
of supreme significance will be honored wherever it be 
found and disregarding whether the producer is a man 
or a woman or a subject of King Albert, or of some other 
country, where French is a basic part of the national 
curriculum. This is a broad interpretation and in the 
political sense, it is a movement of far-reaching con- 
sequence. It turns the eyes of French scholarship from 
every section of the world towards Brussels as the de- 
sideratum, and lessens interest in the performance of those 
“under the dome” in Paris. Above all it appeals to the 
great and influential body of literary women who have 
been knocking in vain at the portals of the French Acad- 
emy. Literary achievements emanating from the French 
portion of Switzerland, of Canada, of the United States 
and the far-flung French colonies, even the scholars who 
are heads of French departments in great seats of learning 
in every section of the educational world, will, if they 
produce something worthy of recognition, receive reward, 
at least so says the attractive foreword of M. Maurice 
Wilmotte. The application in the small but exceedingly 
active domain of the French within the United States is 
conspicuously arresting. French soldiers of distinction 
have been sent forth by the Jesuit Colleges of Louisiana, 
by those conducted by other Religious Orders and by 
Tulane University. In an earlier day many names occur 
which would no doubt have figured in the citations from 
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Brussels, Gayarre, and the Rev. Etienne Viel, the Orato- 
rian, who was called to Paris and finally to national recog- 
nition for his contributions to letters. 

M. Wilmotte is feeling his way very carefully, and but 
few of the acknowledged leaders in French letters and 
especially those of Belgian nativity who have expatriated 
themselves for the larger field in Paris, have been called 
from their flowery pastures. It is an immense relief 
to find that Maurice Maeterlinck and the huge company 
of symbolists who are founded on him, have yet to be 
cited. This will no doubt come later. But what is a 
more cogent consideration, it is hoped, will be the general 
recognition of the literary charm and merit of a school 
diagonally opposed to that of the versatile author of the 
“ Blue Bird” and many less worthy works. This is the 
vast area cultivated by the religious, or rather the Catho- 
lic, writers of Belgium. One wonders what might have 
been the fate of the stout little nation if she had possessed 
no Cardinal Mercier, no lion-hearted patriot like the 
rector and so many of the faculty of Louvain, or the 
scores of priestly scholars who laid by the pen and girded 
on the sword, but being happily spared, have resumed 
their edifying and profoundly important volumes. Bel- 
gium cannot afford to overlook her Catholic writers when 
she proclaims reward for literature, beneficial and forma- 
tive in the national sense. Her convents teem with in- 
tellectual women who are performing a splendid service 
for her present and for her future. That Cardinal Mer- 
cier was not included in the first citations is not of the 
significance which appears at first. For the first members 
are entirely of the executive staff and charged with the 
enormously responsible and difficult task of winnowing the 
grain from the chaff in the large and brilliant coterie of 
native Belgian authors, as well as in the field which lies 
beyond the national boundaries. 

But absorbing interest centers in the one citation of 
January 21, which proves to the hilt the sincerity of King 
Albert’s director, since it affected a woman and a for- 
eigner, the Countess de Noailles, a native of Bessarabia, 
of mingled Russian, Rumanian and Greek blood, and a 
resident of Paris since her tenth year. Those who main- 
tain the least kind of interest in contemporaneous French 
letters, have read tons about this poet, novelist and dramat- 
ist, who stands with the most imposing of the Academi- 
cians in her grasp on popular attention. She is apparently 
the leader of the powerful group of intellectual femsnistes 
who sway the salons and make the literary fashions. All 
her biographers tell that she is come of an ancient Catho- 
lic line, the Bracovans and that she received her education 
at the Sacred Heart Convent of Paris. She married at 
an early age that Count Mathieu de Noailles, who is one 
of the historic nobles of France, a lineal descendant of 
the heroic Duke and Duchess de Noailles, grand parents 
of the saintly Marquise de Lafayette who. met death so 
calmly and heroically on the guillotine. No mansion of the 
ancien régime shines out more resplendently in French 
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social and political history during the eighteenth century, 
than Hotel de Noailles set back in acres of lawn and 
garden in what is now the busy Rue di Rivoli opposite the 
Church of St. Roch. 

If one might judge from the flowery speech of welcome 
uttered by the courtly director of the Belgian academy, the 
Countess de Noailles combines and transcends all the re- 
nowned women of French letters from the court of the 
Grande Monarque to the brilliant stars which shine on 
the Parisian firmament in 1922. But from the prosaic 
chronicler of literary activities the note of praise sounds 
loudly enough to convince the most skeptical, that all Paris 
reads her poems and half of France her novels. In liter- 
ary journals one finds such outbursts as these, that her 
songs are like the spring meadows, joyous with young 
life, the tender grass and the soft-tinted flowers and the 
lambs and foals frolicking in the sunshine, or that her 
songs are Herrick’s, Shelley’s, something of Pindar and of 
Sappho, which surely impresses one as a marvelous dis- 
tillation, One of the discriminating writers on twentieth- 
century French letters, Madam Mary Duclaux (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1920), has this to say of her fiction, which is her 
most ambitious appeal to the popular taste: 

The novels of the Countess de Noailles all tell the same 
story . . . a woman of passionate and eager temperament, a 
soul of suffering ardor, fevered and chilled in turn by a revolt 
of indifference and pride. Need we say that such a self-centered 
sensuous being is unhappy, though she is full of charm, of pas- 
sion, of poetry, part spoiled child, half an inspired muse and again 
so much of Phaedra. 


These novels make a triology, “La Nouvelle Espérance,” 
“ Le Visage Emerveillé” and “ La Damnation?” and the 
heroine, like those enmeshed in the conflicting principles 
of the Manichean doctrines, becomes imprisoned in the 
tyrannous circle of her own perverted views and spends 
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her life like a squirrel in a cage. Her later poetry, for 
she no longer writes pastorals and lyrics like those which 
first gained her fame as a critic in the La Revue in Paris, 
shows most vividly that she is freest of the free-versifiers 
and free-speech advocates, that modesty and reserve where 
it touches passion and its indulgence, are virtues of a past 
era, and her outburst would go untouched by any pub- 
lisher in this country who did not fear the fate of some 
others who have served up sensuality. in the raw. And 
though La Revue makes no comment on this absence of 
delicacy in dealing with themes which all authors of pru- 
dence avoid, it displays her very obviously an apostle of 
her great poetic Greek ancestress, Sappho, asserts that 
her verse is relentless and that her cataclysms of passion 
leave as little to the imagination as the Greek’s of long 
ago. 
On the whole, there is a distinct feeling of disappoint- 
ment when the claims of the Countess de Noailles as the 
first woman Academician, not alone of Belgium but of 
the world so far as it relates to institutes of letters, are 
examined carefully and appraised. It leads to the hope that 
M. Wilmotte will make more acceptable selection when 
the new Academy has gotten into stride. Literature in 
Belgium has been long submerged in the glory sur- 
rounding its art and the mention of the noble land always 
recalls Ten Eyck, Memling, Rubens and Van Dyck, the 
melody of Carillon from the age-blackened belfries, the 
masters in plastic art. But countless manifestations 
which reach back to the middle years show the glorious 
and active intellectual life of the people flowing from the 
fountain head, their absorption in the spiritual as well as 
the material. An academy of letters which can take up 
and carry on that heritage must indeed be planned on 
higher ideals than those visible in those opening days of 
the new Belgian Academy. 


Sir Conan Doyle—Science and Spiritism 


James J. Wats, M.D., Ph.D. 


N Wednesday, April 12, Sir Conan Doyle lectured 
C) on science and Spiritism to a crowded house. 

standing-room-only, overflow seats on the stage, 
at Carnegie Hall, New York. The audience was as sym- 
pathetic as it was large. It was the opportunity of a life- 
time for a man who felt he had a mission. Here is how 
Sir Arthur took advantage of the occasion. 

Unlike most of our English visitors Dr. Doyle came 
prepared to tell Americans, and particularly New Yorkers, 
nice things about themselves. He reminded his audience 
that New York State had been the scene of the greatest 
revelation in modern times, indeed the most important 
event since Christ’s time, when spirits succeeded in open- 
ing up communication with this world through the Fox 
sisters in a little hamlet in Western New York. He re- 


called gratefully the fact that it was a New Yorker, Judge 
Edmonds of our Supreme Court, who after thorough in- 
vestigation, gave the first serious testimony to the physical 
phenomena of Spiritism. Then Sir Arthur emphasized 
the significance of the revelations that had been made to 
Andrew Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie seer, and the 
confirmation of his clairvoyance which had come in recent 
years. Professor Hare of Philadelphia came in for lauda- 
tory mention, but the sister City of Brotherly Love was 
far behind New York in its support of the most important 
movement that has ever been initiated among men, modern 
Spiritism. 

I suppose that for those who are unfamiliar with the 
literature of Spiritism these citations of Sir Conan Doyle 
carry weight. The people of our day need to be reminded 
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that the story of the Fox sisters began very much like the 
recent ghost fiasco at Antigonish, Nova Scotia. It is cu- 
rious how often girls of the middle “teens” have been 
detected doing curious things of this kind that would at- 
tract attention to them. We have the sworn deposition 
attested by two witnesses, a doctor and a clergyman, from 
a connection by marriage of the Fox family, that Mar- 
garetta Fox had confessed to her how the raps were pro- 
duced. A group of physicians attributed them to bony 
contortions. Forty years after the original events, in 1888, 
the Fox sisters together made public an apparently spon- 
taneous confession that the raps had been produced by 
various fraudulent means. One of them, Mrs. Kane, even 
gave demonstrations before large audiences of the actual 
manner in which the toe joints had been used to produce 
the so-called spirit rappings at the early seances. One of the 
sisters became a Catholic and promised that she would not 
dabble in spirit matters of that kind any more. She after- 
wards recanted her confession and took up the practise of 
mediumship again and when reminded of her promise said 
that it was such an easy way of making a living, but above 
all it was such good fun, that she could not keep out of it. 

There is the naked truth about the series of events which 
Dr. Doyle told his audience should be looked upon as the 
most important revelation made to man since Christ’s 
time. Undoubtedly those events at the little village of 
Hydesville, in a township not inappropriately named Ar- 
cadia, represent the beginnings of modern Spiritism. Sure- 
ly, if ever, it could very well be said of this movement 
“from the seed learn what the fruit will be.” Anyone 
who wants to get the facts need only turn to Frank Pod- 
more’s “ History of Modern Spiritualism,” (Methuen. 
London, 1902) and Podmore probably was better informed 
with regard to Spiritistic matters generally than anyone 
alive in our generation. 

Sir Conan Doyle’s other references are quite as unre- 
liable and furnish even less support for Spiritistic theories 
when weighed in the light of common-sense, than the Fox 
sisters. Judge Edmonds’ testimony, for instance, to the 
physical manifestations of Spiritism in his time, is most 
disappointing to anyone who wants to weigh the evidence. 
We have, for instance, from him, two accounts of the 
same occurrence in his own personal experience which 
show very clearly how little dependence can be placed 


on the objective quality of his testimony and how subjec-. 


tive elements are likely to enter in and become incorpo- 
rated into his story of events. The two accounts, sep- 
arated by a few months, were with regard to rappings 
which he concluded were due to spirits that came to him 
while he was lying in bed alone. In the first account he 
feels touches on various parts of his body. In the second 
account of the same series of events they are perceived 
by hearing. No wonder that physicians, after reading the 
two accounts of the same events side by side, cannot help 
but conclude that there seems no sufficient reason for re- 
garding the experiences as other than subjective. What is 
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interesting, however, is to realize how the occurrence has 
been modified in the course of a couple of months from a 
very ordinary set of sensory disturbances of the body to 
a series of noises at a distance from the body. No wonder 
that his contemporaries refused to consider that Judge 
Edmonds had anything like a judicial disposition. 

It is mighty interesting to have our dear old friend An- 
drew Jackson Davis, the Poughkeepsie seer, rehabilitated 
in this way by a man like Dr. Doyle, whose experience as 
a physician would, it might be expected, make him very 
wary of healers. Davis published in New York in 1845 
a series of lectures in which he said: “I possess the pow- 
er of extending my vision throughout all space, and see 
things past, present and to come. I have now arrived at 
the highest degree of knowledge which the human mind 
is capable of acquiring I am master of the gen- 
eral sciences, can speak all languages, etc., etc., etc.” Out 
of this vast knowledge Davis published a book of revela- 
tions—it was from that, I believe, that Dr. Doyle quoted at 
Carnegie Hall, which contains all his teaching. It was 
called “ The Principles of Nature, Her Divine Revela- 
tions, and a Voice to Mankind.” It attracted so much at- 
tention during the period when Spiritism was the center of 
interest in this country that though it is a huge octavo 
volume of nearly 800 closely printed pages, over thirty 
editions of it were issued in thirty years. I wonder if any 
serious-minded individual ever goes back now to look up 
these revelations from the spirit world, unless perhaps 
for historical purposes as some of us feel it necessary to 
do. 

Poor, dear old Professor Hare! those of us who were 
former students at the University of Pennsylvania have 
hoped against hope that as the years go on he would be 
lost to sight. He was so impressionable, so thoroughly 
committed to belief in the realities of spirit manifestations 
that trifles, light as air, became proofs as strong as Gos- 
pel truth to him. His medium was a boy of about twelve 
and the boy must have had great fun. He made Professor 
Hare believe that when he was lying in bed, balls and 
a shaving case and a razor strap and a number of cther 
things fell on him from above, spirits were throwing these 
objects arcund and had taken them from the carpet bag 
in which they were supposed to be locked. Let us hope 
that the memory of the Seybert Commission of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, which exposed Spiritism so thor- 
oughly will some time serve to shroud the memory of 
Professor Hare in innocuous oblivion. 

It had been announced that Sir Conan Doyle would 
treat the scientific aspects of Spiritism, but what he did 
was to give his personal experience with spirits. He has 
seen his mother in a dise of light, he has heard his dead 
son speak, he has heard an angel join in singing beautifully 
“ Onward Christian Soldiers.” At the moment a strange 
woman medium was in a dark room with his wife, a secre- 
tary and himself! A man who says that he saw and heard 
things of this kind must be reminded of the danger of 
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relying on the human senses whenever the emotions are 
deeply touched. Principal Jack of Owens College, Man- 
chester, for a quarter of a century the editor of the Hib- 
bert Journal, when elected president of the Psychic Re- 
search Society in England felt it his duty to investigate 
Spiritism. He admitted that he could not explain some of 
the things that happened in the seance. He found it very 
hard, however, to decide what was or was not truth with 
regard to the events which had occurred. His own emo- 
tion disturbed his criterion of truth. Many observations 
are now recorded which show that under the stress of deep 
emotion human testimony becomes of extremely dubious, 
even negligible, value. 

Sir Conan Doyle’s readiness to accept anything con- 
firmatory of his views is well illustrated by his reference 
to the work of a Mr. Damon of Harvard, who declared that 
the medieval alchemists had discovered ectoplasm long ago. 

Ectoplasm is said to be a substance with cells and all 
the salts of the human body, but without its fluids. Me- 
diums, it is claimed, have been lending this from their own 
bodies for the materialization of spirits. Mr. Damon sug- 
gested that the first matter of the alchemists must have 
been ectoplasm. A New York newspaper looked up Damon 
at once and found that he was a graduate student who 
had been reading some medieval books. Damon is evi- 
dently not familiar with the fact that the term materia 
prima has already a classical translation into English and 
he has apparently been romancing about our old friend 
prime matter. Evidently Sir Arthur needs to be more 
careful in regard to his references to authorities, or he 
will make a laughing stock of himself here in America 
where his publication of photographs of fairies in one of 
the magazines has already predisposed us to find matter 
for risibility in almost anything that he says. 


John T. Comes, Architect 


Tuomas F. Coak.ey, D.D. 


HEN John Theodore Comes died at Pittsburgh on 

Holy Thursday last, a great void was created in 
American Catholic architecture. Three American Bishops 
must now reluctantly entrust to other hands the erection of 
their cathedrals, for which Mr. Comes, before his death, 
had submitted accepted sketches and designs. For any 
architect, however distinguished, to create one cathedral 
is an unusual event; to be engaged on three at one time is 
an achievement almost unparalleled in the annals of archi- 
tecture. 

He lived scarcely fifty years. For more than half of 
that time he formed one of that noble little band of elo- 
quent voices crying in the wilderness of Catholic art that 
the time of repentance had come. The herald of a new 
movement that had for its object the beautiful and the true 
in church art, he faced an unbelieving and unappreciative 
generation, even as did John the Baptist. Brief as was his 
life, he lived long enough to see the beginning of a great 
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reaction. That the tide has already definitely turned to- 
ward the channels he pointed out is due in great measure 
to him, to Ralph Adams Cram, Charles D. Maginnis and 
Bertram Goodhue. At his death his firm was one of the 
busiest architectural offices in the United States; work 
valued at millions of dollars was on hand, yet it was not 
by that standard that John Comes measured values. His 
were eternal standards. He loved the beauty of God’s 
house and His Son’s dwelling place, and rarely did he de- 
sign anything not directly or indirectly connected with 
ecclesiastical work ; that is where his heart was. A church 
to him was a shrine for the Blessed Sacrament, and all of 
his waking and dreaming hours were devoted to making 
the earthly home of his Eucharistic Lord appear more 
lovely before the sons of men. It is no mere coincidence 
that he closed his weary eyes in death and beheld the beau- 
ty of the New Jerusalem on the anniversary of the institu- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. 

“Si monumentum quaeris, circumspice.” A dozen 
States and half a hundred cities are enriched by the crea- 
tions of his fertile brain. The proud boast of Cleveland 
is her enchanting St. Agnes’ Church, the finest thing in a 
Catholic way in the city, and by all odds the most perfect 
parish church in the United States, a symphonic poem. 
Not many educational institutions can compare with the 
Kenrick Seminary in St. Louis, its quadrangle surrounded 
by a majestic sweep of ordered arches, carrying the mind 
back through the intervening centuries -to the days of the 
schoolmen. 

The accepted designs for the new Toledo Cathedral, 
redolent of old Spain, lift it at one sweep out of compari- 
son with practically every other existing cathedral in 
America ; its compact mass and beauty of line, and play of 
light and shadow, and sunny southern waywardness make 
it the most intellectually satisfying and heart-compelling 
of all his great endeavors. Nor must we think he could 
achieve things worth while only when working in 
the grand manner, and on a vast scale. Not so. Some of 
the more modest of his productions, things that cost a trifle, 
such as the glorious little basilica at McKeesport, or the 
humble but honest and dignified and altogether delightful 
little wayside chapels, rural churches, and parish plants that 
are so pleasing to the eye and soothing to the soul. Such 
for example are the ones at Etna, or the group at Mason- 
town, the latter on the very edge of a far-flung diocese, 
and in the heart of a coke and coal mining district. 

He had a wide and Catholic taste in architecture. He 
was not bound to one style. A Gothic enthusiast, yet he 
felt the Church Catholic to be precisely what her name 
implied, and that Catholic architecture could be genuine 
in styles other than Gothic. Hence he was entirely sane on 
the subject. Where Gothic was possible, and finances 
permitted, he could rise to the occasion, and in him the 
master builders of a vanished age met their modern rival. 
Where questions of economy bulked large, he could design 
churches as lovely as any that ever dotted the earth, seizing 
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upon the inexpensive material at hand, and out of the in- 
nate force and vigor of his own teeming brain there would 
issue forth a church as sublime as any ever conceived by 
man. If brick was all he had, then he gave God honest 
brick, and he made it an acceptable gift by the love and 
care he lavished in its setting and adornment. Hence 
we see such exquisite things as St. Francis Xavier’s, at 
Danville, in the Lombard Romanesque style, a type that 
fills the eye with a haunting beauty, and makes no heavy 
drain upon the parish purse. 

He possessed a vast amount of native talent, but it was 
rare for him to be given a free hand in his work. What 
a paradox this is! No man thinks he can be his own sur- 
geon or his own lawyer, but some of his clients thought 
they knew more about architecture than he did. Hence 
there is in existence today scarcely a single work that is 
not deprived of some beauty it should have, and that it 
would have had, were he left alone. As a usual thing he 
was cramped for time, or money, or bound down to a 
particular and quite definite groove into which he had to 
shrink his own exuberant genius. It is very much to be 
regretted that those who had it within their power to give 
him an opportunity, now gone forever, did not allow his 
unusual talents at least one great occasion to show forth 
what he could have done. 

His time was too often taken up in pleading with build- 
ing committees, not always laymen, whose ideas of archi- 
tecture connoted a church that was little more than a meet- 
ing house or a garage. That he rose to unaccustomed spir- 
itual heights is evidenced by his strong and uncomplaining 
faith after some bitter experiences trying to obtain simple 
financial justice, after an unusually beautiful work was 
completed. 

John Theodore Comes was a great architect ; but he was 
something more than that; he was a great man. He fol- 
lowed his conscience as closely as any man could. He 
loved Christ and Christ’s Church with a love that amounted 
to a passion. He gave away a fortune to charity and in 
promoting the sacred cause of Catholic art, and he died 
a poor man; he not only spent his money but he spent 
himself in the supreme cause that enlisted his services. 
Now that he is no more, the sheer loftiness of his char- 
acter begins to take shape out of the perspective of his 
life, and bathes his memory with a precious halo. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The Editors Are Not Responsible for Opinions Expressed in This 
Department 
Good Friday Observance 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

While reading in the issue of America for April 8 the editorial 
on “Good Friday Observance” as practised in the city of San 
Francisco and the plans in St. Louis, I recalled the fact that 
more than fifteen years ago there was a custom that had grown 
up among our Catholic girls working in one of the government 
departments here of observing silence during the hours from 
noon to three each Good Friday. Upon inquiry now I find that, 
while it is not general, in most of the departments the Catholic 
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girls, and men also, observe this silence without any show at all, 
speaking only when necessary and not talking among themselves. 
From one department I received the following: “Our girls were 
just saying that they would not get a good start this year as we 
now have lunch at twelve-thirty and they have to go to the lunch 
room where there is always confusion; but they will do their 
best.” 

Washington, D. C. 


The New Invasion of Italy 


M. T. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I think it is only just that the attention of American Catho- 
lics should be forcibly called to the new invasion that is threaten- 
ing Italy, the results of which, if successful, would be far more 
destructive than any past inroad of Hun, Vandal, Longobard or 
Goth, since its purpose is to deprive the nation of its most pre- 
cious possession, its Faith. I am alluding to the attempts of various 
Protestant sects to effect a religious conquest in the very heart 
of Catholic Europe. 

The infiltration has been going on for a long time, but only 
recently have the apostles of religious and moral reform departed 
from their silent, undergound methods and assumed an attitude 
of open defiance. Their recent exploits are only too well known 
to your readers. It may prove instructive, however, to outline 
something of their insidious ways, that all may appreciate the 
menace overhanging Catholic Italy. 

At the time of my leaving Italy, in 1908, there were already 
several Protestant “missions” scattered throughout the country. 
Their way of obtaining proselytes was as simple and practical 
as it was irreligious. They would advertise the fact that all 
who attended their meeting-houses would receive a “lira.” Need- 
less to say, numerous unfortunates, pressed by want, would accept 
the offer. 

This, by the way, is not peculiar to their Italian missions alone. 
The same methods are employed in “converting” Italian im- 
migrants in this country, although a little more care is taken to 
preserve appearances here. Once I met a little Italian boy, son 
of an acquaintance of mine, a man of upright sentiments but 
scanty culture. I asked the youngster why it was that I no 
longer saw him at the nine o’clock Mass in our parish church. 
He replied that there was another church, some distance away, 
where candy and toys were given to the children after services. 
Of the two, of course, he preferred the more generous. “Do 
you know that it is not a Catholic church?” I asked him. But 
he was too young to realize the difference. When I saw his 
father I brought up the matter, and the poor man was very 
disagreeably surprised. The boy was summoned, and informed 
us that, having been told by a playmate that there was another 
church where presents were distributed, he had thought it best 
to attend it in preference to the old one. The father had seen 
him come home with the presents, but had paid no further at- 
tention to the matter when told that they had been distributed 
“in church.” 

But to return to Italy. In 1908 a certain American sect was 
there engaged in “converting the benighted natives” by the fol- 
lowing interesting means. When they learned, through their nu- 
merous acquaintances in the business world, that a certain man’s 
affairs were in a bad way, they would approach him and offer him 
a regular business contract. They bound themselves to replace 
the man’s business upon a firm standing, and to assist him finan- 
cially thereafter whenever the need should arise. He, on the 
other hand, was to make a public renunciation of the Catholic 
religion and embrace theirs with his entire family, and make 
active propaganda for their sect. If, at any time, he should 
decide to revert to Catholicism, he was to return whatever finan- 
cial aid he had received at a very high rate of interest. Most 
business men so approached, I rejoice to say, rejected the offer. 
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There were a few cases, however, where bankruptcy would have 
meant ruin, starvation and even worse evils, and some “ con- 
verts” were made. But even these broke the agreement as soon 
as the critical period was over, and the practise proved so un- 
profitable that it was soon discontinued. 

These methods undeniably smack of underhandedness and re- 
veal a spirit of crass materialism which should be totally at 
variance with the tenets of any religious denomination worthy of 
the name. But whereas up to this time the work of “redemp- 
tion” was carried on in a quiet, unobtrusive manner, the 
Protestant sects have now thrown away the mask, and openly 
avow their praiseworthy intentions of bringing Italy to God. 
Their missions and meeting-houses and the Italian branches of 
certain institutions established presumably for the physical and 
intellectual advancement of the world’s youth, are but the van- 
guard of the forces of occupation. They are laying the cement 
foundations on which they will place, so to speak, their religious 
42 cm. mortars. 

Apart from the fact that we Italians resent being placed upon 
the same footing as the “ poor benighted heathen” of the South 
Sea archipelagos, and that this scheme of moral and religious 
regeneration so benevolently planned out for us is an affront to 
the dignity of a nation that was the world’s first teacher of Chris- 
tianity, we utterly fail to perceive the necessity for such strenuous 
measures to be taken in our regard. We already possess an 
established religion, which has served us admirably for nearly 
2,000 years, and which, from present appearances, seems quite 
capable of satisfying all our spiritual wants for several cen- 
turies to come. True, it may lack some of the most essential 
modern innovations, such as the advocacy of Prohibition, blue 
laws and the Pilgrim Sabbath. However, we are old-fashioned 
in that respect. The Italian deems the Faith of his fathers more 
appropriate for his spiritually uncultured needs than the religions 
of more recent institution, despite the obvious advantages of the 
latter as exemplified above. Such, at least, is the opinion of 
about eighty per cent of Italy’s 40,000,000 inhabitants. The re- 
maining twenty per cent are atheists, and it is much to be doubted 
whether the arguments of Protestant missionaries would succeed 
in bringing them back to God where the Catholic Church, assisted 
by tradition, custom and language, has failed. The persuasive 
powers of the almighty dollar, of course, may succeed in 
bringing the light of Protestantism to a few, but there are limits 
even to that deity’s potency, and, on the other hand, it would 
take a larger and more continuous rivulet of gold than even the 
most zealous missionaries are prepared to let flow to keep that 
species of converts upon the straight and narrow path of 
Protestant virtue. 

In spite of all this, however, the menace is real and actual, for 
while the missionaries will succeed in making few good Protest- 
ants, their methods will surely result in their making some bad 
Catholics. It would be well, therefore, if the American Catholics 
would take some steps toward counteracting the evil propaganda 
of their Protestant fellow-countrymen. The nature of those 
steps I prefer to leave to my American coreligionists. 


New York. M. A. PEt. 


The Origin of Interest 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In Mr. M. P. Connery’s communication in America, for March 
4, entitled “ The Origin of Interest,” nearly every sentence con- 
tains one or more fallacies that would take at least a paragraph 
even to touch upon; besides which it contains a good number of 
the usual Socialist slogans. All Socialists, and some who profess 
not to be Socialists, suffer from the twin fallacies; that “labor 
creates value” and “labor expresses value.” Mr. Connery puts 
out the second as “labor is the price of all goods.” The Socialists 
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are obsessed that “the rich are getting richer and the poor are 
getting poorer.” Mr. Connery couples it with the “value created 
by labor” fallacy, as follows: “The greater the expansion of 
capital, under present conditions, the less goods for the people 
that produce them.” 

Another essential doctrine of Socialists is that “rent, interest 
and profit are robbery of the wage earner.” Mr. Connery’s echo 
is “interest in reality is profit, as distinguished from earnings.” 
All Socialists hope to overthrow present industry by appeal to class 
prejudice. Mr. Connery’s appeals read “the greater the rate of 
interest, the poorer the condition of the people; ” “ interest charges 
represent not prosperity, but the cravings of the people for the 
necessaries of life.” 

Facts are stubborn things and are not to be controverted with 
bald assertions. In the United States, production employs the 
greatest per capita amount of capital goods used in any country, 
and our wage earners are more prosperous than anywhere else in 
the world. Billions of dollars a year are spent by our workers 
for candy, chewing gum, movie shows, clocked stockings, fancy 
shoes, silk shirts, phonographs, fur coats, peek-a-boo waists, jazz 
dances, jewelry, tobacco, boot-legged whiskey, Ford and other 
automobiles. Are these all “necessaries of life” for which the 
people are craving, without possibility of procuring them? The 
fact that so many Socialist and Communist slogans and fallacies 
are nicely tucked away here and there in Mr. Connery’s letter in- 
dicates how insidiously the thought-system can be poisoned. 


As a foundation for his attempted explanation, he now brings 
out “ Equality of Ownership.” I think it is in order for him to 
define precisely what he means by “equality of ownership of in- 
dustrial property.” Does he mean private individual ownership? 
If so, would interest be inhibited by his “equal ownership” only 
if and when the properties “equally owned” by the individuals 
were identical? Must everybody own a Harriman railroad, a 
Schwab steel mill, a Ford automobile factory and a peanut stand 
to make interest vanish? Or will he confine his “equality of 
ownership” to ownership of equal values of diverse physical 
properties owned by the individual? If so, will he tell us when 
a new-born baby is to get a title to its allotment of “ equally 
valuable” property; from whom the baby is to get the property; 
and what the infant is to do with it? Does he not frankly mean 
the sort of equality contemplated by Communists, in which the 
baby’s birth would entitle it to an equal share in the social income, 
which will supposedly be all “earnings” without interest, rent, 
or profit? 

Some people continue to dream Utopias that are inherently im- 
possible because human nature is what it is, just as some men 
persist in trying to invent perpetual-motion machines, regardless 
of the unchangeable laws of physics. If all men were intelligent, 
hard-working saints, we might be able to work on a Communistic 
basis, but when will the lazy, the foolish, the mentally stunted, 
and the vicious disappear? But that conviction can never be 
brought home to the deluded Communist, who always finds some 
other excuse for his failure and cannot see the impossibility of 
the fundamental theory on which his dream system is based. 
Abolishing interest or establishing a dream world of Communistic 
“ equality of ownership of industrial property” are both impossible 
of realization. Lenine and Trotsky have been trying them both 
in Russia. Similar attempts can only bring similar results in the 
United States. 

To save America’s space, I may say that a complete refutation 
of all Mr. Connery’s fallacies is available in any modern text- 
book, like that of Professor Frederick M. Taylor, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, entitled “Principles of Economics.” 
Professor Taylor shows that rent, interest and profit are pay- 
ments for services rendered respectively by landlords, capitalists 
and entrepreneurs. 


Cincinnati. Ernest F. DuBrut. 
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A Forgotten Principle 


REPORT on conditions in the coal-fields issued some 
weeks ago by the Russell Sage Foundation, rightly 
emphasizes a truth fundamental to all labor controversies. 
The truth in question is not new. The moralist has always 
admitted it. It was taught with clarity and power in the 
famous Encyclicals of Leo XIII. It has ever been a com- 
monplace in the school of ethics. But in the busy world 
of money-getting it has become obscured. It is the plain 
truth that no industry may be permitted to establish con- 
ditions which make a living-wage morally impossible. 
The principle of a living-wage cannot, of course, be 
confined to the miners, although, as Leo XIII has pointed 
out, these workers should receive especial consideration 
because of the unusual toil and danger necessitated by 
their occupation. It is of universal application. The 
right of a worker to a just recompense for his labor must 
always be held sacred; even the worker himself, except 
for stated periods and under extraordinary conditions, 
cannot divest himself of this right, just as he cannot agree 
to work under unsanitary conditions, or for hours so 
prolonged as to constitute a menace to his health. The 
old system, still largely prevalent, looked upon the worker 
not as a human being, but as a cheap machine. Because 
he was cheap, no great care need be taken of him; if he 
was forced out of the factory or the mine because of 
broken health, a substitute could be easily obtained. Under 
this system, practically the sole responsibility acknowl- 
edged by the employer was to pay the lowest wage possible. 
So long as this system is suffered to continue, it is 
obvious that industrial warfare will continue. In this 
dispute, as in all others, it is well to remember the words 
so often quoted by Lincoln when urged to a premature 
peace, that nothing is settled until it is settled right. Rea- 
sons of expediency may prompt a truce, but a permanent 
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peace can be secured only when the rights of the worker are 
not recognized merely, but put beyond attack. It is equally 
true, of course, that every right of the employer must be 
likewise respected. But at the present time there is no 
danger that these will be neglected. 


An Effective Censor 


Y edict of Mr. Will S. Hays, a series of films, exceed- 
ingly valuable when rated in terms of dollars and 
cents, has been removed from the market. Not all the com- 
ment aroused by this action has been favorable. Since the 
man responsible for the films has been acquitted by a jury 
of his peers, say the critics, he should be allowed to con- 
tinue in his work. Mr. Hays admits that the comedian was 
found not guilty on a charge of murder, but adds that the 
testimony showed him to be a low, vulgar fellow, whose 
moral standards are wholly unacceptable to tiie American 
public. 

The point raised by Mr. Hays is delicate. In some re- 
spects, the world is a hard, if at times hypocritical, judge. 
Men and women, themselves not models of propriety, 
usually demand propriety in external conduct from all 
who figure prominently in the public eye. So well known 
is this fact, that, for years, the politicians have refused to 
nominate for public office any man, regardless of his 
ability, if grave charges affecting his moral character can 
be sustained. It is certainly true that a man may be per- 
sonally corrupt, but an incorruptible judge, and it is con- 
ceivable that a lawyer of dubious honesty can be an up- 
right executive. Yet the refusal of the politicians to con- 
sider men of this type as available candidates indicates the 
existence of a healthy public opinion, which should by all 
means be fostered. The patrons of the theater have been, 
and are, easier in their standards, but the heads of the 
moving-picture corporations are beginning to realize that 
this laxity is not extended to the silver screen. It is now 
becoming clear that the millions, upon whom the prosper- 
ity of the moving-picture business depends, are demand- 
ing clean actors as well as clean films. 

The action of Mr. Hays will be greeted with applause 
by thousands of decent men and women connected with 
the business, but it is mainly significant in revealing an 
awakened conscience on part of the responsible executives 
in the moving-picture world. No longer can they afford 
to put up with the whims of moral degenerates who hap- 
pen to “screen well.” The contracts which for some 
months have been conditioned on certain “stars” keeping 
out of the police courts and well within the demands of 
the civil law now receive an additional sanction. The 
prospects for a complete house-cleaning in a business 
which daily affords a means of amusement to millions of 
Americans is exceedingly bright. If Mr. Hays will now 
go farther, and insist upon the elimination of all improper 
films, he has it in his power to formulate the strongest 
possible argument against State and Federal censorship of 
the moving picture. 
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The Old Patriots and the New 


OSTON, it is encouraging to note, vontinues to cele- 
brate Patriots’ Day, April 19, with all the customary 
observances. The improved schooltexts in history have 
found their way to New England, but in the neighborhood 
of Boston, at least, reverence for the colonial fathers is 
still strong. There the children are not taught to look 
upon Paul Revere and William Dawes as gentlemen who 
took a hurried ride through the country, for selfish pur- 
poses of personal publicity, and the men who fell at the 
old bridge in Concord or on the green at Lexington are 
still venerated as true patriots. 

In this present year of grace, three celebrations marked 
the occasion in the North End of Boston, a region once 
dedicated to the aristocracy, but at present the nursery of 
Americanism for many children gathered from foreign 
strands. At the first of these celebrations, a public square 
was named in honor of Private Henry McShane, killed in 
the Argonne Forest on October 23, 1918, and the speaker 
was Private McShane’s former pastor, the Reverend A. G. 
Duarte, S.J. At the same time, another square was dedi- 
cated in memory of a second North End resident, Gabriele 
Romano. Gabriele went back to Italy at the outbreak of the 
Great War and laid down his life on the Isonzo front 
some time during November, 1915. The oration enshrin- 
ing the virtues of this brave soldier was delivered by the 
Reverend L. Toma, pastor of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart. The day ended by the dedication of yet another 
square to the memory of Private Henry F. Moore, who 
contracted tuberculosis in the service, and died on March 
16, 1920. To him was paid a tribute of affection and re- 
spect by the Reverend Henry Leary, S.J. 

The old patriots die, but the new rise up to take their 
place. Boston, the early home of the Puritan, has in these 
later days harbored citizens whose blood and faith differen- 
tiate them as widely as possible from the grim men who 
first came to settle at the foot of the three hills. But the 
race of patriots still thrives in the congenial atmosphere of 
the North End, under the shadow of the steeple from 
which the lanterns gleamed 147 years ago, and a stone’s 
throw from the old graveyard on Copp’s Hill in which so 
many of the early aristocrats lie buried. Has the old 
order passed? Of the three patriots commemorated on 
Patriot’s Day, 1922, one was an Italian, two were Ameri- 
cans of Irish ancestry, and all were Catholics. The three 
orators of the day were Catholic priests, two of them be- 
longing to a religious order, the Jesuits, whose very name 
was anathema to the early Puritans, and whose members 
were forbidden entrance into Massachusetts under pain of 
death. By birth, one of the clergymen was an Italian, 
while of the two American Jesuits, one traced his ancestry 
to Ireland, and the other to Portugal. 

As in New York, so in modern Boston, the ends of the 
earth meet. Likewise as in New York, in the center of 
many neighborhoods where, one generation ago, English 
was an acquired tongue, is found the church surmounted 
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by the Cross of Jesus Christ. Where there is fidelity to 
God, no State need question the loyalty of its citizens. The 
celebration in the historic North End, extolling the mem- 
ory of three Catholic soldiers, McShane, Romano and 
Moore, is but another instance of the truth that, whatever 
the nationality of his forbears, a good Catholic is always 
a good citizen. 


Bonus or Onus? 


HE prevalence of so much misunderstanding regard- 

ing the soldiers’ bonus bill is regrettable. It is wholly 
unjust to say, as some have said, that its opponents are in- 
different to the needs of our disabled veterans. The truth 
is that the bonus was originally intended as a gift, or as 
the payment of a deferred claim, to all enlisted men. No 
distinction was drawn between men able to care for them- 
selves, and those who because of disabilities contracted in 
the service might rightly claim some kind of maintenance 
from the Government. In actual operation, the huge 
financial expenditures which the bill necessitates, would act 


‘as a check upon all appropriations for disabled men, which 


Congress might otherwise be inclined or be able to make. 

The Lower House has passed a bonus bill which seems 
to satisfy few, and least of all the Federal officials charged 
with the control of the Government’s finances. In its 
present form, the bill proposes to issue notes upon which 
the soldiers may or may not be able to borrow money. It 
is idle to brush aside the objections proposed by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon, and by Mr. D. R. Crissinger, 
Controller of Currency, on the ground that Mr. Mellon is 
a tool of the capitalists, or that Mr. Crissinger is a con- 
firmed reactionary. The Secretary shows that if the 
country is to pass through a financial crisis successfully, 
the utmost economy is necessary; and the figures which 
he cites are far too strong to be set aside by attacks upon 
his personal character. 

The inescapable fact is that if the proposals of the bonus 
bill are to be given effect, the people must make ready to 
pay out money equivalent to another huge Liberty Loan. 
The money can be raised in no other way. Very few 
Americans, unfortunately, realize that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no funds to distribute to the populace. Every 
cent which it disburses must be collected from the people. 
Monies diverted from private appropriations to govern- 
mental expenditures mean an increase in the cost of living. 
If the Federal Government could issue fiat money, receiv- 
able as gold in the markets of the world, there might be 
some justification for the bonus bill, as approved by the 
Lower House, and for the flood of Socialistic “fifty-fifty” 
propositions which now threaten to engulf Congress. 
But in this plain matter-of-fact world, the truth is that if 
we wish the Federal Government to pay out hundreds of 
millions for roads, schools, nurses and ex-soldiers, we 
must go down into our pockets for the hundreds of mil- 
lions which the Government is to give away. 

We cannot disguise that fact and we cannot elude it. 
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Since new taxes mean an increase in the cost of living, 
the bonus will not be a “gift” even to those who collect it. 
Both to those who pay and to those who receive, it will be 
a burden. 


“ Thanks to Being a Catholic” . 


ROM one of the delightful “ Letters of Louise Imogen 

Guiney”’ in the April Bookman, can be read the 
following reference to a well-known episode in the career 
of our gifted American poet: 

The fuss about my office, I regret to say, absurd as it seems, was 
no myth, and gave great worry. Auburndale is a town popu- 
lated with retired missionaries, and bigots of small intellectual 
caliber. We... were scarcely known by sight except by one 
family of old friends and neighbors, when I was proposed for 
postmaster by an old friend of my father’s, “ one having author- 
ity,” who knew something of the way our small finances were 
disappearing a year or so ago. Well, I had some rather rough 
sailing, thanks purely to my being a Catholic, i.e., one likely at any 
moment to give over the government mail and the safe-keys to 
the Pope! and the salary ran down in consequence, and I was 
so like a fish swimming the wind, with the stress and novelty and 
difficulty of a business life, and the utter impossibility of getting 
the mood or the time for the one thing I had been doing all my 
life, that it was queer exceedingly. 


With the happy advent of that enlightenment which 
time has been known to bring even to the souls of New 
England’s “ retired missionaries and bigots of small in- 
tellectual caliber,” Auburndale, let us hope, has done 
penance in sackcloth and ashes for the cruel and despicable 
injustice that that village, some twenty-five years ago, did 
the courageous and distinguished lady who had graciously 
conferred on her fellow-townsmen the high honor of 
serving them as their postmaster herself. 

As early as 1895 a somewhat exclusive circle of discern- 
ing readers had recognized in Miss Guiney so charming an 
essayist, critic and poet that many a large city in the land 
would have been proud, no doubt, to see her holding with 
ability some civil office that it was within their power to 
give. But besides being an author both of unusual achieve- 
ment and of the brightest promise, she was also the 


Criticism’s Forty-Foot Bookshelf 


RITICISM, according to Dr. Johnson’s “ Rambler,” 

‘ is the eldest daughter of Labor and Truth. Reared by 
Justice in the palace of Wisdom, the maiden was subse- 
quently appointed the governess of Fancy. When the 
Muses in days of old came down from Olympus to dwell 
on the earth, Criticism accompanied them, the parting 
gift of Justice to her young charge being a wonderful scep- 
ter, one end of which had been tinctured with ambrosia 
and enwreathed with deathless bays, while the other end 
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orphaned daughter of Brigadier General Patrick Robert 
Guiney, who had promptly enlisted as a private in the 
Union army, took part in thirty battles of the Civil War, 
won rapid promotion by his valor and intelligence and 
subsequently died as a result of the wounds he received. 
Under the circumstances, therefore, even “ bigots of small 
intellectual caliber ” who could not, of course, be expected 
to care for good literature, might have had the decency 
to rise above themselves and help their country to some 
extent pay its heavy debt to a gallant soldier. For they 
could at least refrain from trying to ruin the business 
prospects of his poverty-stricken daughter. 

Apparently, however, even that was too much to expect, 
for when Miss Guiney bravely laid aside her cherished 
pen, and in order to support herself and her widowed 
mother, became a woman of letters after quite another 
fashion, the patriotic citizens of Auburndale, fearing no 
doubt, that their Catholic postmaster might hand over 
almost any night the entire village’s mail to the Pope of - 
Rome, determined to deliver the community from that 
peril simply by making it impossible for Miss Guiney to sell 
or cancel enough stamps with which to keep the wolf 
away. 

But all this happened a good quarter of a century ago, 
it will be said, and times have changed so much for the 
better since then, that if Miss Guiney were living still and 
were to express a desire for a post like that she once held 
at Auburndale, the worthy folk of almost any New Eng- 
land village would enthusiastically secure the appointment 
for her. Perhaps they would. Let us hope so. Nevertheless, 
there seem to be grave reasons for asserting that not only 
in New England, but in many other portions of the United 
States, there is now a good number of thoroughly compe- 
tent persons who are well aware that the only thing that 
prevents them from securing this or that post as teacher 
or civil official which they desire and deserve is just the 
fact that they are the “ minions of the Pope,” or as they 
could say with Miss Guiney: “ Thanks purely to my. being 
a Catholic.” 





had been dipped in the waters of Lethe and encircled with 
leaves of cypress and poppy. In her left hand, we are also 
told, Criticism bore an undying torch, fashioned by Labor 
and lighted by Truth, the flame of which made every- 
thing appear in its true form and color. Whenever Criti- 
cism, for example, discovered, while searching for works 
of genius, an essay, a story or a poem in which the laws 
of just writing were artistically observed, she would joy- 
fully touch with the* amaranthine point of her scepter 
the masterpiece in question, thus giving it immortality 
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On the other hand, if falsity, ugliness or inconsistency 
disfigured the compositions submitted to Criticism for 
judgment, she would gently let fall on them a few drops 
of oblivion and mildew from her poppy and cypress, thus 
consigning all worthless literary work to everlasting 
neglect and forgetfulness. At last, however, Criticism 
grew so weary of her task that she left the earth and re- 
turned to Olympus, weakly allowing Prejudice and Bad 
Taste to usurp her office and discharge her functions. 
Before departing, however, Criticism, desiring to repair as 
far as possible the blunder she had made, persuaded old 
Father Time to preside over a court of final appeal, for 
though dilatory, he was always singularly just and 
would be sure to reverse the ignorant or mistaken literary 
decisions of Prejudice and Bad Taste. 

Unhappily, however, publishers are eager to get rich 
quickly, authors are greedy for prompt renown and even 
book-reviewers must live. Consequently the sage precau- 
tions that the keen-eyed goddess Criticism once took for 
securing immortality to works of true genius have all too 
often proved quite futile and ineffective owing to the vast 
number of worthless books that are constantly written, 
printed and praised. For it is now many years since the 
over-driven reading public has had either the leisure, the 
inclination or perhaps the ability to read with profit and 
pleasure the old masterpieces of literature or correctly to 
discern and appraise the new. If more of our living 
authors could be content to write for posterity only, and 
if our critics could manage to delay the publication of 
their book-reviews till at least three years had passed 
since the first appearance of the works they notice, pos- 
sibly the helpless “general reader” could find the time to 
acquaint himself not only with the worth-while books of 
yesterday—and even of the day before—but also with the 
imperishable works of the ages. 

Neither class, after all, is so very large. Coventry Pat- 
more, who had made it his business to read thousands and 
thousands of books that rest on the miles of shelves in 
the British Museum, was of the opinion that some forty 
feet of shelf-room could easily hold all the really death- 
less works that the world now contains. 

“Just multiply by eight, therefore, the length of your 
vaunted ‘ five-foot bookshelf,’” we can imagine the god- 
dess Criticism advising her modern votaries, “and you 
can gather together, if you only know how, practically all 
the books worth reading. First let your children begin, 
weil before their teens, to master that portion of the 
domestic library’s forty feet of works that they are capable 
of absorbing. Then if your sons and daughters, as they 
grow older, learn how to read with increasing relish the 
comparatively few books which are generally accepted as 
the world’s ‘ possessions for-ever,’ it should not be difficult 
for earnest men and women with heads on their shoulders 
to have equipped themselves, by the time they are thirty, 
with a thoroughly trained and cultivated mind. 

“But if every publisher’s most extravagant announce- 
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ment, and if every indigent reviewer’s most misleading 
notices,” Criticism, the sapient heaven-dweller, would go 
on admonishing her devotees, “continue to lure the 
money from your purse, you will end only by wasting 
your time, undermining your intellectual health and 
thoroughly depraving your taste through reading nothing 
but short-lived novels, cheap magazines and Sunday sup- 
plements. For during my long sojourn on the heights of 
Olympus I have observed with regret that the common 
run of earth-born mortals, unless they are incessantly 
pricked by the spur of duty, avarice or ambition, are ex- 
ceedingly loath to read any books whatever which it costs 
them labor and application to grasp. Nor does the world 
of today, let me sorrowfully add, seem to be in this re- 
spect a great improvement over that of fifty years ago.” 
“From the way you talk, Lady Criticism, it is perfectly 
plain that ages and ages must have slipped by since the 
time you permanently retired from this moving world of 
living men and began your serene abode above the crags 
of Jupiter’s mountain,” then remarked an unmistakably 
modern young man who had been listening with visible 
impatience to the goddess’s advice. “ Why, if we men and 
women of the hour stopped long enough to read the dusty 
tomes of those old fogies you refer to, the on-rushing 
world would leave us hopelessly behind. Becoming quite 
incapable, owing to our obsolete habits of thought, of 
comprehending what engages the interest of our wide- 
awake contemporaries, we should end by being altogether 
unfit for intellectual society. Permit me to add, my ven- 
erable Lady Criticism, that in my opinion the most im- 
portant duty that the forward-looking youths and maidens 
of today have to do, instead of mulling over the stale old 
books of antiquity, is to read quickly as many as possible 
of this morning’s output of books, magazines and jour- 
nals. It is only in this way that we can promptly seize 
the vital significance of each tomorrow’s epoch-making 
masterpiece. Why, perhaps this seemingly crude and 
salacious best-seller I am now perusing may prove to be 
the early harbinger of that bigger, better, broader, brighter 
literature that is sure to dawn on the world of letters by 
tomorrow—if we only wait long enough. Who knows?” 
“Who knows indeed?” echoed Criticism with a sigh. 
“Like you blindly groping mortals I have no light save 
that of the past, goddess though I am, with which to light 
my pathway in the future. Ever since that melancholy 
evening centuries ago when I broke my scepter and went 
back to Olympus to live, old Father Time has been on the 
whole remarkably faithful to the trust I confided to him. 
Very few deservedly immortal names, after all, have 
failed to win from posterity the honor that is their due. 
When even the most ‘popular’ authors of today have long 
been lapped in lead like King Pandion, slow-judging 
Time will test the enduring worth of their writings by 
applying to them the old patristic touchstone, “ Quod sem- 
per, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus.” After asking him- 
self: “Has this work always and everywhere been com- 
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mended or condemned by all the most discerning critics ?”, 
Time’s just decision will either doom the book in question 
to hungry oblivion or reward it with deathless renown. 

“Let me say in conclusion, young man,” remarked the 
goddess as she prepared to depart, “though it is now 
some 5,000 years since I first began to observe how litera- 
ture is produced, I am aware of no surer way of apprais- 
ing properly the so-called masterpieces of today than by 
making oneself thoroughly conversant with the undoubted 
masterpieces of yesterday. Only forty feet of book- 
shelves, remember, will hold them all.” 

“Before you go, Lady Criticism,” asked the modern 
young man eagerly, “would you be kind enough to give 
me the titles of those indubitably immortal works? If I 
could publish on your ladyship’s high authority the only 
genuine list there is, I should be a made man.” 

“I cannot tarry now,” answered Criticism with an en- 
gaging smile, “for I have an important engagement on 
Mount Helicon where I am to lead the Muses’ choric 
I am sorry. Some other time.” 


WaLtter Dwicat, S. J. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER 


Knowing that it would burn, she courted fire, 
And who shall wish to chide her heart’s desire? 
For when the little altar-rose was sweet, 

And withering beside the candle heat; 

And when she saw a beautiful white moth, 
His wings drop flaming on the altar cloth— 
Long did she ponder, would it not be right 

To brave the pain, if she but reach the light, 
And be Love’s fuel as a moth, a rose, 

And fall where all earth’s bitter beauty goes? 


dance. 


For beauty runneth out as quick as sun, 

Quick as a nun lights candles, one by one, 

For Vespers; swift as swallow shadows pass, 

Or field-mice trickle through the flowing grass. 
And so the dwindling starlight told her this: 

To turn her white heart to the springs of bliss, 
The source of all the garden-brimming light, 

So beautiful to flowers, so missed at night 

When high the sun holds up his mirror moon 

To show ’tis somewhere shining, somewhere noon. 


Alas! for all the violet petals shed! 

And all last summer’s lilies that are dead! 

For hollyhocks, laburnum, marigold, 

And whatsoever names the flowers hold! 

For each her grave has, each her mourning breeze; 

But not thy withering, Little Flower, as these! 

For thou didst win the mighty Gardener’s love. 

’Tis seeding-time eternally, above; 

And starry soil and loam of azure field 

Will give thee substance, and thy colors yield. 

And thou shalt blossoms bear, undoomed to death, 

And for thy breeze know Mary’s gentle breath 

Where clouds of Angels come, thy cool rain bringing, 

And Seraphim, like birds above thee singing! 

Spring, happy child, from out the beauteous sod; 

Delight the Saints and charm thy Father, God. 

Gather thy strength from His eternal power. 

Grow, little maid, forever bloom and flower! 
Leonarp Feeney, S.J. 
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REVIEWS 


The Enjoyment of Music. By ArtHur W. Po tirt, Lecturer 
in Music in the University of Liverpool. With an Introduction 
by E. T. Campacnac. New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.75. 

Looking at Pictures. By S. C. Karnes Smiru, M. A., M. B. 
E. Formerly Guide-Lecturer of the National Gallery, London. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.75. 

A certain number of people are born with a nice sense of the 
beautiful but in most of us this quality is dormant, or the best- 
seilers in painting and in music would not be what they are. 
“Careless appreciation breeds careless production,” says Mr. 
Kaines Smith, and it behooves a people that desires a respectable 
output to cultivate a discriminating taste. “The Enjoyment of 
Music” seems a perfect work of its kind. The author offers it 
as “simply an attempt to present, in compact form, the funda- 
mental facts of music which concern the ordinary listener, and 
to suggest, for those who desire further study, possible lines of 
research.” Six chapters are devoted to music in its general as- 
pects, its history, its matter, its form, the orchestra is analyzed, 
the method of producing various instrumental effects discussed— 
all in an entertaining and suggestive manner. Nine chapters 
follow dealing with as many forms of musical composition. Illus- 
trations from well-known works are introduced, a sufficient num- 
ber of compositions are analyzed in detail, and to certain chapters 
a list of works is appended. Music seems to the author a more 
potent force than religion, but when he bases his belief on the 
discovery that “ Religions divide, but Art unites,” as exemplified 
by the Welsh Calvinists who sing “‘The Dream of Gerontius’ 
with intensity and power,” we wonder that he does not add, 
“And Politics divide, but Golf unites,” so that golf too may 
generate a force “which, because of its universal appeal, may 
easily succeed where (politics) have lamentably failed.” Apart 
from this Mr. Pollitt has given us an excellent book. 

“Looking at Pictures” is not quite so successful. The author 
starts out well, accepting an ordinary human being with his 
ordinary tastes, and explaining his liking for certain commonly 
appreciated paintings. He claims that “apart from their tech- 
nical aspect, pictures are enjoyable in the degree in which they 
suggest a train of thought, and assist in its development.” There- 
upon he goes back to Cimabue and traces the growth of the art 
as shown in the works of the great masters of the different 
schools. Presently, however, he quite forgets his text, as well 
as his ignorant and ordinary onlooker, and launches into an 
exposition of the motive of each man’s painting and of his 
manner, until we hear nothing but the professional guide pleading 
his special theories of art. It is a well-written little book, how- 
ever, and systematically developed, and it will prove interesting 
to anyone who has got beyond the amateur stage of appreciation, 
and who cares for theories of light and color. Practically all of 
the paintings described or illustrated hang in the National Gal- 
lery, London. But with the wealth of the ages to choose from 
we wonder what “train of thought” guided him in his choice 
of a frontispiece. A. F. K. 

Some Modern French Writers. By G. Turguet-MiLnes. 
New York: Robert M. McBride Co. 

The writer of these sketches gives full evidence that he is well 
acquainted with the many and opposite phases of modern French 
literature. Some of the writers studied, such as Emile Cler- 
mont, a victim of the Great War, Jean Moréas, even Jules 
Romains are but little known to readers outside of France. But 
Anatole France, Paul Claudel, Péguy, Psichari, Barrés, Bourget, 
Bergson have attained to something like international fame. A 
common bond unites all these writers so different in mood, 
tendencies and craftsmanship. All to some extent were disciples 
of Bergson, to whom a special chapter is dedicated. The doctrine 
of creative evolution and of the vital urge, [’élan vital, the time 
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and space theories of their master, abstruse doctrines which only 
the initiated understand, influenced them to a certain extent. But 
writers like Claudel and Péguy had begun to break the Bergsonian 
fetters. It was well the clash came, for the vague Bergsonian 
theories could only weaken their poetic flight. The edifice reared 
on the Bergsonian foundation stones cannot bear the strain 
and thrust of reason. Yet Bergsonism had its good results. It 
kept alive, in spite of its errors and its tendencies towards 
pantheism, the thought of the spiritual and was a protest, though 
not altogether logical, against materialism. 

Mr. Turquet-Milnes is perhaps too mild a censor morum of one 
at least of the writers whom he studies. He dedicates a chapter 
to Anatole France. The recent award of the Nobel prize for litera- 
ture to this mocking Voltairian, whose pages breathe a cultured 
skepticism and sensitalism, have brought him into prominence. 
M. Anatole France despises Christianity, and ridicules its Sacra- 
ments and its Saints. He has little respect for some of the 
noblest glories of France. The sufferings of his country do not 
seem to have affected him deeply. He is a cold intellectualist, a 
Rabelaisian word-weaver and humorist. Artist in words, he is 
poor and mediocre in thought. A refined, not too refined, pagan 
of the Alexandrian school, he is astray in our twentieth century, 
which in its writers, good or bad, demands at least sincerity. A 
pagan dreaming of the gods and the goddesses of old, he has 
nothing but a sneer for the Jahveh of the Jews and “ Christ, the 
destroyer of all joy and beauty.” Our author should be more 
severe on this apostle of Epicurus-and his distilled poison, even 
though it be offered to the unwary in deftly chiseled goblet. 
3.< &, 





The Tragic Sense of Life. By Micue, pe UNamMuNo. Trans- 
lated by J. E. Crawrorp Fiitcno. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Miguel de Unamuno is claimed to be the greatest of the present- 
day Basques and the first literary figure of Spain, and the book 
under review is said to be his masterpiece. 

It is taken up almost wholly with the question of the immor- 
tality of the soul. By the “Tragic Sense of Life” the author 
means the more or less conscious philosophy of life and of the 
universe that is in all individuals and peoples. His own philoso- 
phy of life is based upon feeling and not on reason, and in this he 
belongs to the school of Kant. He first does away, to his own 
satisfaction, with the arguments of reason for the existence of 
God and the immortality of the soul, and then postulates both 
from his feeling. His conception of God, however, is pantheistic. 
He repeatedly calls God the “Consciousness of the Universe,” 
and a “collective, social, human God, the resultant of all the 
human imaginations that imagine Him.” In his own pantheistic 
sense he uses the terminology of Catholic theology: “ Father,” 
“ Christ,” “ Heaven,” etc. The human soul is to him, as to Locke, 
only a succession of co-ordinated states of consciousness; and his 
faith in the immortality of this “soul,” as in the existence of the 
“ universal consciousness,” is simply a wish for these things, and 
an acting and feeling as if they were true. 

Unamuno is a pragmatist in that he believes in no absolute 
truth, no absolute necessity. His state of mind, his longing for 
God, after rationally denying Him, is made a basis for action and 
morals. But he does not wish this practical consequence, which 
would justify his position in the eyes of the pragmatist, to justify 
his feeling. This is simply a fact for him, which is sufficient. 
Naturally he “has a horror of definitions,” and he explicitly and 
repeatedly warns the reader that his philosophical system—though 
he does not wish it to be considered a system—is the product of 
imagination founded on feeling and not on reason. He is “one 
who affirms contraries, a man of contradiction and strife, as Jere- 
mias said of himself; one who says one thing with his heart and 
the contrary with his head, and for whom this conflict is the very 
stuff of life.” owe 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Novels.—“ The White Kami” (Knopf, $2.50), by Edward 
Alden Jewell, is advertised as a novel of the South Sea and as a 
rival of Conrad’s “An Outcast of the Islands.” It does treat 
of the South Sea, and of shipwreck and opium and Asian super- 
stitions, and excites a fair amount of interest and expectation. 
Nevertheless, its outlook on life is morbid, its realism in one 
instance is unpardonable, and its pages are graced by neither a 
hero nor heroine. In this connection it is enough to state that 
of the two principal characters one marries a moral leper, while 
the other clarifies the situation by a fictitious and bigamous mar- 
riage. At the close of the story, fate draws them together. The 
author, undoubtedly, has talent, and it is to be hoped that in his 
next effort he will portray a nobler side of life. 

“Lucretia Lombard” (Doubleday, Page, $1.75) serves as the 
medium through which Kathleen Norris presents a version of the 
“eternal triangle,” but without the sinister note. The paragon- 
hero faces the ancient dilemma, “How happy I could be with 
either, were t’other dear charmer away!” No one will quarrel 
with the comprehensive and sensational method by which the 
author rescues him for the happy ending. Between whiles she 
tells an entertaining story in which there is no “ problem.” 

“Doors of the Night” (Doran, $2.00) opens with a mysterious 
murder that promises well, but when Billy Kane, the millionaire’s 
private secretary, flees for safety to New York’s underworld and 
is universally taken for the notorious “ Rat” and has a fresh 
adventure on every other page, the probabilities soon go lame and 
limp along far behind the reader. 

“The Balance” (Stokes), by William Dana Orcutt, is a 
sociological novel in which a strong plea is made for a better 
understanding between capital and labor. The son of a financial 
magnate, the president and manager of a large industrial estab- 
lishment, returns from the war, and with the purpose of learning 
the business, enters the shop as a common worker. In this ca- 
pacity he realizes the iniquities and folly of the pre-war methods, 
sympathizes with the aspirations of the men, and understands the 
advisability and necessity of co-operative readjustments. This is 
the realization of the vision of helpfulness he had while in service. 
He dedicates himself to the cause of labor, is estranged from his 
father, drifts apart from the girl to whom he has given his love, 
is accused of murder, but eventually wins all his objectives. The 
novel is valuable for the vivid setting which it gives to the acute 
industrial unrest and for the earnestness with which it indicates a 
solution. 





Language and History Books.—Aurelio M. Espinosa and Clifford 
G. Allen have produced in “ Beginning Spanish” (New York: The 
American Book Co.) a practical textbook. It is built upon the 
direct method and at every page brings the student into friendly 
relationship with the language studied. The lessons are almost 
entirely in Spanish, well-graded, with a Spanish atmosphere, and 
with the facts of daily life, such v. g., as the automobile and its 
parts, as matter of conversation. The method used is the right one 
and it is forcibly presented. The book is made attractive by illus- 
trations of life and scenery in Spain and Spanish America.— 
In “ Heroes of Early American History” (Philadelphia: Franklin 
Publishing Company) Albert Lindsay Rowland, Ph.D., writes a 
history reader for the fourth grade pupils of the Pennsylvania 
public schools. The book brings home to the young students 
for whom formal history is so often an unattractive pursuit, inti- 
mate pictures of the men who made our history, such as Colum- 
bus, Magellan, De Soto, Miles Standish, Washington. Addressing 
Pennsylvania children, the author has rightly laid special stress 
on such men as Franklin and Penn. Writing for the children of 
the public schools, Mr. Rowland could not directly teach any 
religious lessons. But, in his account of the Puritan and Catholic 
settlers he has kept in too deep a background a great historic fact, 
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the religious motives which actuated them. He also omits to 
mention the splendid work in behalf of civil and religious tolerance 
accomplished by the Catholics of Maryland. 


Elizabeth Leseur.—Those who recall the already published 
“Journal” and “Letters on Suffering” of Elizabeth Leseur, a 
saintly and gifted French lady who exercised as a married woman 
such a fruitful apostolate, will read with great profit, no doubt, 
the third volume of her works, entitled, “ The Spiritual Life. A 
Collection of Short Treatises on The Inner Life by Elizabeth 
With an Introductory Letter from His Eminence Car- 
dinal Amette. Translated from the French by A. M. Buchanan, 
M. A.” (Benziger, $2.00). The most interesting part of the 
book are the opening pages written by Madame Leseur’s husband 
who was wonderfully converted from infidelity to Catholicism by 
her prayers and the fragrant memory of her virtues. He is now 
a Dominican friar. Then follows Madame Leseur’s monthly retreat 
journals, an excellent paper on “Christian Womanhood,” a de- 
scription of “A Christian” written for her young nephew, and 
a tactful “ Call to the Interior Life” addressed to her own mother. 
The remaining third of the volume is taken up with a book 
called “A Soul,” first printed for private circulation. 


Leseur. 


Bach’s Personality.—Putnam’s Sons have issued a reprint of 
Parry’s biography of Johann Sebastian Bach, a standard and 
scholarly work, whose author was eminently fitted for the task, 
having made a life-study of Bach and being known as “The 
English Bach.” As the sub-title indicates, Parry aims particuiarly 
at showing the development of the great master’s personality as 
reflected in his various works. This gives the book a wider 
appeal and makes it less technical than some other biographies of 
Bach. It might have been well in this new edition to remove 
some small errors of detail that were pointed out by critics when 
the book first appeared about twelve years ago. 


“Blackfriars’” Poetry.—Here are three poems from the April 
Blackfriars. The first, “ Ave Rex,” is by Sister M. Benvenuto. 
O.P., the second, “ Our Lady of Lourdes,” is by Vivienne Dayrell, 
and the third, “Pius XI,” is from the pen of H. E. G. Rope: 


Too low am I to go with palms 
Before Him in the street, 
Too low to be the ass’s colt 
That bears my King most sweet; 
God make me as the least of palms 
Beneath the ass’s feet. 
Her eyes are clearer far 
Than the first evening star 
Deeper than deep pools are, 
Or than the sea, 
Than notes that softly fall 
Her speech more musical 
na Like some sweet madrigal 
Soft sung, is she. 

He lov’d the mountains, on whose brow serene 
Reflection of that primal glory stay’d 
When Adam walked with God in Eden’s glade, 

Ere man or nature knew of curse or teen; 

He lov’d the mountains’ majesty serene. 


He lov’d the garner’d wisdom of the past, 
The harvest of the nations and the times, 
Where saint with poet, seer with artist chimes. 
O’er one and all his winnowing gaze he cast, 
One garneér’d store of wisdom at the last. 


He lov’d mankind; with charity on fire 
He gave his flock a watchful shepherd’s care, 
In many things found faithful manywhere. 
And now the Master bids him go up higher, 
And kindle wider yet His sacred fire. 
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University Lectures.—‘ Toward the Great Peace” (Marshall 
Jones, $2.50). by Ralph Adams Cram, contains the subjects 
treated in the 1921 Dartmouth Alumni Lectureships. In eight 
lectures the author builds up his case against Modernism, which 
is paganism, and insistently advocates a return to Catholic ideals. 
With the exception of the appendix, which is pure speculation and 
merely offered as such, there is a wealth of solid and strong truth 
permeating every step in the writer's thesis. It is a relief to 
find a book of this stamp coming out of an American college. In 
his instinctive appreciation of Catholicism in art, literature and 
philosophy, Cram stands very close to Chesterton. His lecture 
on “ Education and Art” is especially good. “Toward The Great 
Peace” will prove of particular interest to educators. 
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Education 
The School Question in Ontario 


HE school question has been a vital issue for some 

months in Ontario. Last autumn the Bishops of the 
Province issued pastoral letters in which they set forth the 
injustice done to Catholic education in Ontario by laws and 
regulations which curtail its growth and development, both 
academically and financially. When Quebec and Ontario 
entered the Dominion Confederation in 1867, the educa- 
tional rights of the Protestant and Catholic minorities in 
these two provinces respectively, where dissentient and 
Catholic separate schools had already existed, were safe- 
guarded by Section 93, with four sub-sections, of the Brit- 
ish North America Act. Quebec has strictly observed the 
provisions of the British North America act in regard to 
the educational rights of the Protestant minority in that 
Province. The result is, that the minority in Quebec have 
a complete school system, from the primary school to the 
university, and absolute control of it. 

There are witnesses whose words cannot be impugned. 
Addressing the Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian 
Club of London, Ontario, on the evening of April 4, 
Hon. J. Nicol, Provincial Treasurer of Quebec and repre- 
sentative of the Protestant minority of that Province, de- 
clared that the Protestant people in Quebec are well treated 
and are thoroughly satisfied with the present school sys- 
tem. He further added: “Grants this year to McGill, 
Laval, and Montreal Universities were one million dollars 
each, the money being divided between the Roman Catholic 
and the Protestant institutions on a basis of two to one, 
while, as a matter of fact, the population is on a basis of 
eight Roman Catholics to one Protestant in Quebec.” 
Again, at a convention of the Dominion Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Ottawa in February, 1917, Mr. J. C. Suther- 
land, Inspector-General of the Protestant schools of Que- 
bec, when speaking of the school system, said: “ There 
has never been a particle of friction between the Catholic 
majority and the Protestant minority in the educational 
department of Quebec since Confederation or before that 
date. ... We, the Protestant minority, have wonderful 
freedom and whatever is needed is given.” 

Quite the contrary is the story of the Catholic school in 
Ontario. The Catholic school in this Province has been 
“cribb’d, cabin’d and confined,” and very notably within 
the last few years. It has always been regarded, more or 
less, since Confederation, by the Protestant majority of 
Ontario as on sufferance. Latterly, it has, figuratively 
speaking, been confined by regulations in a Chinese boot. 
In simple language, the pact of Confederation as regards 
the educational rights of the Catholic minority of this Prov- 
ince has not been observed or kept by the Protestant ma- 
jority. 

The dishonesty and fanaticism which have marked the 
recent discussion of the school question, is a stigma on 
Ontario and a goodly portion of its people. While Bishop 
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Fallon, of London, Ontario, in a number of masterly ad- 
dresses, practically unanswerable, has pointed out the dis- 
abilities under which Catholic education labors and has 
labored in Ontario because of unjust educational regula- 
tions and legislation, Horatio Hacker, editor of the 
Orange Sentinel, and Dr. Edwards, by addresses and ap- 
peals to the most prejudiced elements in Ontario, have en- 
deavored to divert the public mind from the reasonableness 
and justice of the Catholic claims, by falsely charging that 
the Catholic schools of Ontario have been receiving more 
than their just proportion of the Government grant. This 
charge is so absurd and groundless that the Minister of 
Education, Hon. William Grant, refused to take official 
notice of it. Yet the statement swept the Province like a 
prairie fire and thousands gathered to applaud the false 
statement sown broadcast among the people of Ontario. 
But the matter has not stopped here. Shameful as it may 
appear, synods and conferences of the Protestant clergy 
have put themselves on record as opposed to any removal 
by legislation of the disabilities, under which the Catholic 
schools at present exist. 

Catholics are contending for two things: the right to 
have Catholic high schools and the right to share in the 
taxes on corporations and public utilities. In Quebec the 
Protestant minority have their own committee of the 
Council of Public Instruction, their own normal school, 
their own academies or high schools, their own inspectors 
and the right to select their own text books and fix the 
qualifications of their own teachers. In Ontario, the 
Catholic minority are denied a Catholic high school of their 
own, as well as a normal school; nor is there any one to 
represent Catholic education in the education department. 
Furthermore, Catholics have scarcely any representation on 
the teaching staffs of the seven normal schools of Ontario. 
Out of thirty-five chief-masterships but two are held by 
Catholics; and out of fifty-two subordinate positions but 
three are held by Catholics. In proportion to the Catholic 
population, which is between a fifth and a sixth of the 
total, there should be at least fifteen or sixteen Catholic 
teachers on the staffs of the normal schools of Ontario. 

Then, again, it is claimed that the public schools, ele- 
mentary and high, of Ontario are non-sectarian, though 
their boards frequently advertise in the public press for 
Protestant teachers, thus barring out Catholic candidates. 
To hold that a school in which all the textbooks have been 
written or prepared by Protestants, and in which the teach- 
ing is in the hands of Protestant teachers, and the great 
body of the pupils Protestants, is non-sectarian, because 
there is no formal teaching of religious doctrine, is simply 
absurd. 

As to the taxes on corporations and public utilities in 
Quebec, these are divided according to the Catholic and 
non-Catholic population. This is just, and should obtain 
also here in Ontario; and it is for this division that the 
Catholics are contending. 

It is strange, but true, that the Catholic minority in Nova 
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Scotia, where no Catholic separate schools exist by law, 
are treated more justly and generously than in Ontario. 
Where the Catholics are grouped together in Nova Scotia, 
they are permitted to have a Catholic public school with 
Catholic teachers who are sometimes members of a re- 
ligious community. In the normal school in Nova Scotia 
there is too not only a Catholic teacher but one also has 
charge of the special training of French teachers for the 
French schools. They have solved the bi-lingual question 
there sensibly and pedagogically. Because of this, peace 
and good-will prevail down by the sea. 
Tuomas O’HaGan. 


Sociology 


Contract Violation 


HEN the I. W. W. drew up their code of labor 
tactics it had one virtue, and that was honesty. 
“ The question of right and wrong,” they declared in the 
official publication outlining their history, structure and 
methods, “ does not concern us.” ‘The tactics used were 
to be determined “ solely by the power of the organization 
to make good in their use.” Everyone dealing with it had 
therefore been clearly notified that religion, morality, laws 
and contracts were to be considered as of no binding force. 
Yet at least one form of contract violation was made im- 
possible by the strict rule forbidding all members “ to 
enter into time-contracts with the employers.” The pur- 
pose was to keep the men in constant readiness for strikes, 
that they might lose no opportunity of paralyzing an 
industry, particularly in the busy seasons and with rush 
orders accumulating on the employer’s desk. Failing to 
force concessions, the workers were then to resume their 
task, until the next opportunity to lay down their tools. 
In the meantime “ Sabotage is used.” 

To enter into a time-contract with the employer, ac- 
cording to this syndicalist philosophy, is to concede to the 
latter a period of security during which he can prepare 
himself to defeat labor in the next conflict. The workers, 
on the other hand, thereby yield their right to press any 
advantage that might arise during the term of the con- 
tract. Such was the explanation given by Vincent St. 
John, secretary of the I. W. W., regarding this particular 
phase of the industrial question. 

Contracts may bring advantages, but they are likely 
also to entail hardships. Did the latter possibility not 
exist there might often be no need for any contract. With 
all the immense possibilities for continuously increasing 
wages during the World War, labor bound itself down to 
contracts and agreements, which at times implied a real 
sacrifice and were accepted as such in the spirit of patriot- 
ism. High prices made the problem of living none too 
easy for many a worker, and while the wages of others 
were extravagantly high yet they were modest indeed com- 
pared with the profits bled out of the land by countless 
trusts and corporations whose principles were none other 
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than those of the I. W. W. To apply the words of the 
latter, profits and dividends were not seldom determined 
“solely by the power of the organization to make good.” 

With the disadvantage of contracts mainly on the side 
of labor there were not a few instances where these agree- 
ments were in consequence broken. But in many cases it 
will be found that reputable labor organizations discoun- 
tenanced such strikes. There was a mania of revolution- 
ary strikes in defiance of the recognized labor unions. 
However we may view it, the following statement made 
by a writer in the Carpenter for April, 1921, is worthy of 
note: 

Our union trade journals claim that of 3,000 strikes or other 
disagreements with employers during the war-period, not one 
case of the breaking of a written agreement can be justly charged 
to any craft under the American Federation of Labor. In a 
meeting of 1,200 union carpenters I personally saw a solid vote 
for this principle and a rebuke to any suggestion of anything else. 
It is well known that Long Beach unions worked months for 
one dollar per day less than necessary on account of an agree- 
ment. 

While labor unions have thus at times held to most 
disadvantageous agreements, violations of contracts by 
locals has been an evil against which employers and the 
public have frequently had reason to inveigh. But their 
condemnations of such acts cannot be stronger than editor- 
ial denunciations of these breaches of good faith that I can 
recall reading, for instance, in the official organ of the 
electrical workers. 

With the end of the war the tide turned, and there could 
be no doubt that capital in certain glaring instances now 
freely broke its contracts or agreements. Nothing could 
have been more unabashed than the manner in which the 
New York ladies’ garment strike was forced upon the 
workers by the Manufacturers’ Protective Association in 
the cloak, suit and skirt business. In spite of unquestion- 
able agreements the employers simply refused to confer 
with the unions as they were pledged to do. But organized 
labor had learned its lesson and we have here the first 
instance in history where an injunction was served against 
the employers by a trade union, successfully compelling 
the manufacturers to abide by their agreement. 

But the difficulty is that contract violations are not likely 
to be readily admitted by either party. An excellent in- 
stance is the present strike in the bituminous coal field. 
The agreement itself is clear. The following is the pro- 
vision contained in the contract between the coal owners 
in the central competitive field and the miners, which ex- 
pired March 31, 1922: 


That an interstate joint conference should be held prior to 
April 1, 1922, the time and place for holding such meeting to be 
referred to a committee of two operators and two members from 
each State herein represented, together with the international 
officials of the United Mine Workers of America. 

While the miners were prepared to fulfil this contract 
the operators refused. The Secretary of Labor clearly 
stated: “I cannot let the opportunity pass without ex- 
pressing keen disappointment at the failure of certain 
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operators to fulfil the terms of their obligation to meet in 
conference.” Admitting that there might be faults on both 
sides, he added, “ but the side that openly repudiates its 
written and signed obligations has crippled its case before 
the bar of public opinion.” (New York Times, March 
31.) That public opinion was clearly voiced in the joint 
statement issued by the representatives of the Federated 
Churches and the N. C. W. C. What happened when this 
document, with its appeal to the conscience of the oper- 
ators, was given to the secular press is of no slight signifi- 
cance. The story is thus told by the Research Department 
of the Federated Churches: 

Nothing could illustrate more sharply the need of reliable pub- 
licity than the treatment by the press of the statement released by 
these two religious bodies on March 16, calling for a conference 
to negotiate an agreement. Although it was a matter of com- 
mon knowledge among all persons who had followed the news 
despatches, that the only impediment to such conference was the 
refusal of operators in the central competitive field to meet in 
accord with their written agreement, the headlines almost uni- 
formly failed to indicate that the Church bodies were addressing 
their appeal to the operators, while a number of papers actually 
distorted the statement into an admonition addressed to the miners. 

The reader must understand that while business is done 
before the public by the various coal companies, three- 
fourths of the ownership of the coal mines, according to a 
statement by Congressman Browne in the House, is in the 
hands of great financial interests, ultimately representing 
a long list of the most powerful banks and trust com- 
panies. Their influence is not nugatory with the press. 

As a denial of contract-breaking the owners declared 
that they were willing to meet the unions, but only “ the 
men of their own fields,” and arrange for local agree- 
ments. This clearly could not satisfy their explicit con- 
tract for an “ interstate joint conference.” It violated the 
very essence of the contract. They could not break the 
bundle of rods, but they might snap them separately. Local 
wage reductions would gradually affect the entire field. The 
operators were well aware of this. Their more formidable 
argument, whose worthlessness the Government exposed, 
was that the agreement arrived at in such a conference, 
as in the Four-State agreement of March, 1920, would 
be construed as a conspiracy under the Sherman anti-trust 
law. While that law has had little vital effect upon trusts, 
it has been used to hamper worthy efforts of many kinds. 
In connection with this very difficulty Attorney General 
Daugherty says: “The Government did not oppose a 
meeting, nor did it object to any lawful thing done at the 
meeting, but the Government will not permit an unlawful 
thing to be done at any meeting that is held at any time.” 
The Government, though it took no action, had already 
pronounced the operators guilty of contract violation. 

Whatever our final conclusions on the coal strike may be, 
there can be no hope of any better understanding between 
capital and labor while even the suspicion exists that con- 
tracts are sacred only so long as personal advantages do not 
make their violation feasible. 

JosepH Husstern, S.J. 
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Note and Comment 


The Daily Hazards 
of the Mines 
bY hgh few men in public life, said Congressman Rickett 
of Ohio, on the floor of the House, understand miners, 
mine-work and mine conditions in this country. Speaking 
from his own experiences, he continued : 


The miner is surrounded with danger on every hand. Not 
only is this true, but his work is tremendously hard. He comes 
out of the mine with his clothes wet and his body black with 
grease, dirt and grime. Colds, pneumonia and consumption are 
prevalent among the miners by reason of exposure in and out 
of the mine. I have seen them on their way home from the mine 
when their clothes were frozen on their bodies. Many of them 
work in water half-knee deep, in foul and noxious air, and many 
times they are compelled to double up like jackknives. 

Men working in the Crooksville (Ohio) district never have an 
opportunity to straighten themselves or straighten their backs 
during the day until they go out of the mine in the evening, un- 
less they choose to lie flat on the floor or bottom of the mine. 
They enter the mine in the morning and sometimes have to walk 
miles in a stooped position to their work. They are frequently 
compelled to go through mud and water in order to reach their 
work. 

The miner is always exposed to the danger of gas and dust 
explosions, to the falling of slate and coal, to drowning, to elec- 
trocution, to mine damp, to fire, and to being mangled by dan- 
gerous machinery. The man who mines takes his life in his hands 
the minute he enters the shaft or mouth of the mine. 


The petition of the men is for a permanent, compulsory, 
Federal fact-finding agency, which is to expose wages, 
profits, speculation and all conditions connected with the 
coal industry, making at the same time pertinent recom- 
mendations. 


Visitors to Eucharistic 
Congress at Rome 


OR the benefit of those who may desire to attend the 
Eucharistic Congress at Rome, May 25, 26 and 27, 
the following instructions are given: 


Hotel accommodation is limited. Prices vary from forty-five 
to one hundred Italian lire a day for each person. Accommoda- 
tion in religious communities (lodging only, not board) vary from 
four to twelve Italian lire a day for each person. To obtain 
accommodations in a religious community application must be 
made through the medium of the local Bishop, who should add 
his guarantee as to the applicants and forward the application 
to the Sub-Committee for approval and accommodation at No. 13 
Via della Pigna, Rome. 

All applications for accommodations should be sent immediate- 
ly, if they have not been arranged for, and should be accompanied 
by the full amount in Italian lire for six full days. Twenty-five 
lire should be added for the ticket of the Congress. This ticket 
is absolutely necessary in order to obtain a reduction on Italian 
railways and also to be admitted to the meetings at the Congress. 
If possible, those who are going to the Congress should state the 
date and the place where they will most likely cross the Italian 
frontier. 


The “Eucharistic Peace Crusade,” 185 East Seventy- 


sixth Street, New York, will be pleased to forward to 
Rome the names of those who intend to go to the Con- 
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gress and will try to obtain all possible accommodations 
and tickets for them. Names and home address should be 
sent to the Eucharistic Peace Crusade immediately. On 
arrival at Rome, visitors to the Congress should apply at 
No. 13 Via della Pigna, or at 160 Via del Pozzetto, Rome. 


Woodhams, the Federal 
Council, “America” 
N the month of March, America, after other measures 
had failed, made use of publicity as a legitimate resort 
to expose a nefarious scheme concocted by one Woodhams 
to obtain money, under false pretences, as he himself ad- 
mitted, for perverting the faith of Catholic children. In 
connection with this matter, two Presbyterian ministers 
requested an interview and were granted it by the editor 
of America. The outcome of the meeting was that one 
of them left with the editor a repudiation of Woodhams 
which was printed in America, with additions later sent 
through the mail, by the author. The editor, in turn, 
wrote out his comments, in the presence of two witnesses, 
and presented them to the aforesaid minister, who ap- 
proved them. According to promise these comments were 
published verbatim, in America. Later the Christian 
Work declared that the ministers “left the conference 
feeling that Father Tierney would write some editorial 
word in his paper regretting the whole affair. .” As 
this and other expressions may create the impression that 
the editor of America broke a promise, it seems proper to 
remark that the promise he made was fulfilled exactly. 
Those further interested in this affair may consult 
America from March 4 to April 1, inclusive. 





Morality Declines in 

Porto Rican Schools 

HAT a decided decline in the morals and manners of 

the children has taken place in Porto Rico owing to 

the public schools which have abolished the Christian train- 

ing given under Spanish rule, is the statement made by 

Senorita Mercedes Sola, a high-school teacher of San 

Juan, attending the Pan-American conference of the 

National League of Women Voters at Baltimore. Her 

words are thus quoted by the New York Times for 
April 16: 

The most pressing problem confronting the Porto Rican public- 
school system at the present time is the lack of Christian and 
moral training. When the island was under Spanish rule the 
schools used to train the children in good morals and good man- 
ners. Since the United States got control of the island all this 
training has been abolished and the residents are concerned about 


it. 

Every possible means has been tried to have the training re- 
stored to the schools. We have persevered in using propaganda 
and have gone to the Legislature to ask that it provide the train- 
ing in our educational system. We have not succeeded because 
the Commissioner of Education in Porto Rico, who is appointed 
by the United States Government, is completely opposed to the 
plan. 

With the Catholic training of former days abolished 
the children are now lacking in the finest fruits of educa- 
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tion: courtesy, morality and obedience to parental control. 
There is little consolation in being told that “in practically 
every other respect the public-school system is satisfac- 
tory.” 


Teachers in 
the Home 


EADERS of America will remember the articles on 
education in the home contributed to this review by 
Miss Ella Frances Lynch, of the National League of 
Mother-Teachers, at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. In these 
articles, and in her book, “ Educating the Child at Home,” 
Miss Lynch has striven to open and use a field at present 
much neglected, the possibilities in education which every 
mother can offer her child at home. As every teacher in 
the classroom is aware, school work can be either de- 
stroyed or marvelously promoted by the attitude of the 
parent. Miss Lynch approaches this question from a 
somewhat different angle, and shows the amount of posi- 
tive good which the mother can easily effect in the child 
before the period of classroom instruction opens. In a 
recent questionnaire, Miss Lynch requests mothers to 
answer the following simple questions: (1) Child’s name? 
(2) date of birth? (3) does the child have a little garden? 
(4) what tools does he use? (5) what can he make? (6) 
what help does he give his parents daily? (7) what good 
habits is he forming? (8) what bad habits? (9) how do 
you punish him? To those who answer, Miss Lynch will 
write a personal letter, “ enclosing papers to fit the needs 
of the case.” America is glad to recommend Miss Lynch’s 
methods, and to advise mothers to write her. There is no 
charge for this preliminary service, but a stamp should be 
sent with the answers to the questionnaire. 





How the Fires of Faith 
Are Kept Burning 
N a neglected corner of Czechoslovakia lies the Ursu- 
line Convent of Freiwaldau, heroically struggling to 
keep alive the Faith in the hearts of the many children in 
its care. The war has placed it on alien soil. Of the 
conditions now existing there we are told: 

For six years the Sisters have been suffering from hunger. 
They must do without even the most necessary things, and yet 
never a word of complaint is heard from their lips. Even the 
mending of shoes is now impossible, since they have not the means 
to pay for it. The debts that accumulated during the terrible 
years of the war are growing daily. Under the pressure of sor- 
row and anxiety the Superioress has contracted a serious disease 
of the heart. Yet with the aid of Divinee Providence the convent 
can be saved. Surely the Sacred Heart, that is honored so much 
at Freiwaldau, will abundantly reward the souls who are willing 
to help us in our great distress. 

There are sixty-two Sisters, who during ail these years 
have been sacrificing themselves, their comforts and their 
lives, for the children they are seeking to educate in the 
knowledge and love of God. Must their work be discon- 
tinued? It would surely be a great disaster, especially at 
a time when their devoted service is most urgently needed. 
Money sent for them will be gladly forwarded by us. 








